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Limited Property Rights 


WO cases recently passed on by the Supreme Court 

have given rise to much misunderstanding. When 
the Court held that the State of Minnesota was merely 
exercising its right (and we may add, its duty) in en- 
forcing a mortgage-moratorium law, white heads wagged, 
and old lips mumbled that at last the Government had 
sanctioned a Socialistic view of property. A few weeks 
later, the Court ruled that the State of New York was 
justified in declaring a state of emergency, during which 
the price of milk could be fixed by authority of the State. 
Once more, after the fashion of a Greek chorus, the ob- 
jectors trooped forth to recite in mournful measures how 
the Government had struck a blow at individual initiative, 
rugged individualism, and all those characteristics which 
make a people free and great. 

In point of sober fact, however, the Court merely af- 
firmed principles that are Christian, and in conformity 
with the spirit of American law. Man has by his nature 
the right to possess property as exclusively his own. The 
courts are not likely to attack that principle, and Christi- 
anity never will. But it does not follow that the owner 
of property may use his property, or dispose of it, as 
he sees fit. That is what he has been doing under the 
laissez-faire system, and it has brought the world to the 
verge of destruction. 

Ever since the rise of the machine age which forced 
into the open principles but vaguely apprehended before 
that time, society has fallen into two sharply divided 
groups. In one, we have the holders of property who 
assume that, since the property is their own, they may do 
with it what they please, provided that they stay within 
the limits traced by the civil law. In the other, we find 
men, some of them also possessors of great wealth, who 
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aver that ownership is a right circumscribed by duties 
more intimate and exacting than is asserted by the large 
limits of legislative enactments. Both groups agree in 
vindicating the right to property, but the second group 
properly insists that the duties which flow from this right 
are as sacred as the right itself, and must be religiously 
fulfilled. 

Now the Supreme Court, in each of the cases under 
review, aligned itself with the second group. “ The Gov- 
ernment cannot exist,” said Justice Roberts, in the Min- 
nesota case, “if the citizen may at will use his property 
to the detriment of his fellows, or exercise his freedom 
of contract to work them harm.” “ Subject only to con- 
stitutional restraint,”’ it was said in the New York case, 
“the private right must yield to the public need.” Or 
as a great American jurist, Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw, 
of Massachusetts, said in 1846: 

All property is acquired and held under the tacit condition that 
it will not be used to injure the equal rights of others, or to de- 
stroy, or greatly impair the public rights and the interests of the 
community; under the maxim of the common law sic utere tuo 
ut alienum non laedas “ use your own property in a way that will 
not harm others.” 

Upon this maxim of the common law is based the 
dictum, “ the private right must yield to the public need.” 
Today and for many decades property has been diverted 
from the masses into the hands of a few men, and cor- 
porations control the use of billions of dollars, which be- 
long to the investors, in a manner which makes them 
the masters of credit. Surely it is evident that, always 
defending the individual’s right to hold property, the State 
must emphasize the duties which flow from his right, and, 
whenever necessary, compel their fulfilment by appro- 
priate legislation. 

That these views reflect the teaching of the Catholic 
Church is clear from the Encyclicals of the Roman Pon- 
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tiffs, and from the writings of her approved theologians. 
In a well known passage, Leo XIII writes: 

Private ownership as we have seen, is the natural right of man; 
and to exercise that right, especially as members of society, is not 
only lawful, but absolutely necessary. . . . But if the question 
be asked, How must one’s possessions be used? the Church replies 
without hesitation in the words of the same holy Doctor [St. 
Thomas Aquinas] “Man should not consider his outward pos- 
sessions as his own, but as common to all, so as to share them 
without hesitation when others are in need. . . .” To sum up 
then, what has been said: Whoever has received from the Divine 
bounty a large share of temporal blessings, whether they be ex- 
ternal and corporeal, or gifts of the mind, has received them for 
the purpose of using them for the perfecting of his nature, and, 
at the same time, that he may employ them, as the steward of 
God’s providence, for the benefit of others. 

Were these principles followed by the holders of wealth, 
we should have no economic crises, and these regularly 
recurring periods of want and misery would no longer 
afflict the world. The Supreme Court has affirmed this 
Christian view. It now remains for the States and for all 


holders of wealth to do their part. 


The Rum Runner 


HOSE sanguine persons who thought that the repeal 

of the Eighteenth Amendment would make the rum 
runner and the bootlegger like unto the dodo and the 
pterodactyl are beginning to realize that they have a too- 
trusting nature. For the Government has recently mo- 
bilized a large fleet of boats and seaplanes to intercept 
the smuggler who brings in his illegal wares by water. 
What will be done to those who bring them in by land 
has not yet been determined, although it is reported that 
the Internal Revenue Bureau is enlisting an army of 
4,000 agents. The Government is authorized to do this, 
even apart from the ample powers conferred upon it by 
the Twenty-first Amendment, but until recently it has been 
inactive. The growing trade of the bootlegger and the 
rum runner has at last shocked it into activity. 

Reports from various parts of the country indicate that 
the excessive tax on alcoholic liquors is chiefly responsible 
for this growth. It is said that in many localities, the tax 
is so heavy that the bootlegger can sell a very fair grade 
of whiskey at a sum less than the tax, and still make a 
profit. In the lull after the storm, when the old Pro- 
hibition Bureau was dismantled, the unlicensed distillers 
were able to give more care to the preparation of their 
wares, to instal better methods of distribution, and to cut 
the costs of manufacture. The Government may ex- 
perience some difficulty, even with 4,000 agents, in dis- 
lodging them from their commercial preeminence. It may 
even be necessary to create a bureau with a larger per- 
sonnel than that of the old Prohibition Bureau, but it is 
hardly probable that the illicit trade will again be attacked 
by armed raiding parties more than ready to use their 
guns. Illegal methods of law enforcement were poor 
weapons under the old system, and there is no disposi- 
tion at Washington to revive them. The whole thing 
would be amusing were it not so serious. Millions of 
Americans who fought Prohibition for more than thir- 
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teen years are now acquiescing in a system which promises 
to strengthen the bootlegger and to prepare the way for 
a revival of nation-wide Prohibition. It is evident that 
Americans demand liquors of a heavy alcoholic content, 
but will not pay the price which the legitimate purveyor 
must fix to pay the tax and still show a profit. Between 
the determination of the Government to make money on 
the traffic, and the no-less-determined purpose of the 
manufacturer and the seller to grow rich on it, the coun- 
try will soon be flooded with illicit liquor, and the boot- 
legger and the rum runner will once more come into their 
own. It will yet become apparent that the best form of 
regulation for the trade is a monopoly strictly controlled, 
if not wholly owned, by the State. 


For Which, Our Thanks! 


UR Silver Jubilee is now but a pleasant memory, but 

a memory that has been renewed by the kindly words 
of the Editor of the famous London Month. “If we may 
express what has struck us most in our acquaintance with 
AmERIcA,” writes the Editor, in the issue for May, “ it 
is its unceasing advocacy of human freedom under every 
aspect, and its fearless denunciation of every encroach- 
ment on the rights of the individual, the family, and the 
State.” 

The Editor has expressed what we have at least tried 
to do for the last quarter of a century. What success 
has attended these efforts we leave for others to say. Yet, 
considering the case soberly, it seems to us that Father 
Keating has merely put in words something which every 
Catholic takes as a personal duty. It is his settled at- 
titude, whether he can barely read his catechism, or is a 
learned doctor in several faculties. Not in spite of his 
submission to an authority whose origin he believes 
Divine, but because of it, every Catholic is a fierce in- 
dividualist. For no one who holds that every man is 
made in the image and likeness of Almighty God, and 
who believes that this creature of God has inalienable 
rights, not held by sufferance of any man or any State, 
but given him by his Creator, can submit tamely to what 
Father Keating calls “ encroachment.” 

It has often been observed by non-Catholic critics that, 
as a body, Catholics have stood out in this country against 
every attempt that has been made to submerge the in- 
dividual in the State by transfering to the State duties 
as well as rights which belong, primarily, to the individual 
and to the family. Trained from childhood to habits of 
self-government, they have never been able to tolerate 
censorious paternalism in the civil power. This fact will 
explain why Catholics, generally, massed against Pro- 
hibition, against a Federal divorce code, and against at- 
tempts by the States and by the Federal Government to 
invade the family and to control the child, through such 
plans as the Oregon law forbidding private schools, a 
Federal Department of Education, and the proposed child- 
labor Amendment. True reform, like true charity, begins 
at home, and it is characteristic of Catholic thought that 
evils are best fought and improvements more readily at- 
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tained, by appealing to the individual human being, and 
by working in the several States, rather than by appeal- 
ing to the mass. 

How thoroughly in keeping is this individualism, which 
has its source in submission to the decrees of an authority 
that is Divine, with the genius of our political institutions, 
must be obvious to all who have made their own the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence and of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Between Catholics and the principles 
of American government, there can never be conflict. But 
between Catholics and the wresting of those principles 
from their true meaning, there can be, always will be, 
conflict. 


Radio Skullduggery 


OME time ago we had an editorial entitled “ Radio 
Justice.” The above title explains itself. Thwarted 
at every turn in its efforts to secure justice, Station 
WLWL and its friends supported the Wagner-Hatfield 
amendment to the Communications Commission bill, by 
which non-profit-making stations would be allotted twen- 
ty-five per cent of all time on the air. This seemed to 
be the only way by which through Congress itself suf- 
ficient time could be possessed by such stations in order 
to become self-supporting. From all over the country 
adherents of the amendment made their opinion known 
to Congress; but, on the other hand, an unprecedented 
lobby led by the National Association of Broadcasters 
produced such pressure that the amendment was beaten, 
42-23, in the Senate. Yet the whole progressive bloc, 
proverbially deaf to the blandishments of lobbyists, voted 
for the amendment on its merits. The same amendment, 
however, comes up in the House when the bill reaches 
it, in the form of a bill introduced by Congressman Rudd. 
Whether the amendment is finally beaten or not, Sena- 
tor Wagner’s observation in the debate in the Senate is 
true: “I believe that it is in accord with the sentiment 
of Congress and I am sure that it is in accord with the 
sentiment of the country.” It is indeed a great triumph 
that under the circumstances such a large minority was 
marshalled for the amendment, and those who fought for 
it need feel no shame or sense of defeat. Even Senator 
Fess, who voted against it, said bluntly that he was for 
anything that would remove from tke air the “ pollution ” 
of the commercial programs. The bill does contain a pro- 
vision directing the new Communications Commission to 
survey the situation and report back to Congress. The 
issue is much larger than the survival of one or two 
stations, and Congress and the country have become 
aware of it. That report will be watched closely and with 
interest. 

At the same time, the situation of WLWL remains 
critical. There has not appeared any disposition of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company to yield to WLWL any 
proportionate part of its rights, by giving up some of the 
time now held by Columbia’s leased station WPG in 
Atlantic City. It could relieve itself of the undoubted 
odium it now is deservedly under by allowing WLWL 
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to use the 810-kilocycle frequency now held by WCCO 
in Minneapolis, and for which an application has been 
made. All engineers agree that the two stations are far 
enough apart not to interfere. Why it does not do this 
is one of the mysteries. In fact, the whole thing is full 
of mysteries, and it looks as if when these mysteries are 
unfolded, there will be a lot of explaining to do in many 
quarters. It is a revealing element of the whole situation 
that what Senator after Senator called a commercial 
monopoly has enough power to block such obvious rights. 
But then Arthur Sears Henning said in the Chicago 
Tribune that the Columbia Broadcasting Company is com- 


monly understood to be very close to the White House 


in Washington. 


Dams or Social Planning? 


ROBABLY most of us thought that the work of the 

Tennessee Valley Authority began at Muscle Shoals, 
and ended there. But Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, who has 
left Antioch College to head this project, is beginning to 
show us that what he has in mind is not entirely an en- 
gineering project, revolving about dams, flood control, and 
the generation of electric power. According to Dr. T. J. 
Woofter, of the University of North Carolina, writing 
in the American Journal of Sociology for May, “ the chief 
aim of the Authority is so to develop the natural resources 
of the region that the maximum social benefit will ac- 
crue.” Instead of attending exclusively to mathematical 
calculations, so dear to the heart of the engineer, the Au- 
thority is planning for the social regeneration of the in- 
habitants of a locality in which the most famous settle- 
ment is Dayton, the scene of the Scopes trial nine years 
ago. 

No doubt, those sections need regeneration quite as 
keenly as New York, for instance, or Chicago, or those 
regions in which Mr. Dillinger is now plying his trade. 
Outwardly, they seem to need it more sorely, for, as Dr. 
Woofter observes, some of the poorest counties in the 
whole country lie within this area. Dr. Woofter writes 
sympathetically of the Authority’s social visions, but he 
himself does not, perhaps, assess at its proper value the 
temper of the people in those regions. Whether we cite 
that temper for praise or blame is immaterial, since it re- 
mains as a factor that must be considered, if the problem 
is to be correctly solved. 

These hill people showed conclusively nine years ago 
what they thought of the “ foreigners” who poured into 
Dayton with their several messages of light and culture. 
If we know anything at all about them, they are not like- 
ly to regard with a benign eye the improvements which 
a gentleman of Dr. Morgan’s way of thinking is about to 
set before them. They showed their intelligence in sus- 
taining the late William Jennings Bryan, who for all his 
shortcomings easily routed Clarence Darrow, when that 
over-rated publicity seeker sought to hold the Holy Scrip- 
tures up to ridicule. It is by no means impossible that they 
will rank Dr. Morgan with Darrow. 

On its social side the project has moved slowly, but 
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the Authority is now taking up such problems as the 
improvement of local government in the area, education, 
public health, libraries, and recreation. Other phases of 
community development will be considered as they arise. 
Decidedly, the Authority has moved far away from the 
dam and the consideration of fertilizer and kilowatt hours, 
and it is expected to move still farther when the allot- 
ment of PWA funds for other projects in this field has 
been completed. By what authority a body created by 
Congress for a specific engineering project busies itself 
with libraries, and the complexities of local government 
back in the hills, Dr. Morgan has not made clear. 

It will be well to keep an eye on the ambitious pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Its next move 
may be to let loose a flood of scientists upon these hardy 
hill people to tell them how many children every home 
should have, if any. In that case, a corps of surgeons, 
and a fleet of ambulances, should be secured before the 
expedition sets out. 
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The Judge’s 
Pay 
HE pay of a Federal judge cannot be reduced, as 


you will learn on consulting the Constitution, Article 
3, Section 1. They “ shall, at stated times, receive for 
their services a compensation which shall not be dimin- 
ished during their continuance in office.” Hence the Gov- 
ernment’s economy bill, which cut about $100,000,000 
from the pay of half a million Government employes, 
affected the pay of the Federal judges not a whit. But 
at the time the cut was authorized by Congress, the 
Treasury wrote to the judges, hinting that it would be 
glad to receive from them a remittance equal to a fifteen- 
per-cent cut. Awaiting the $300,000 which compliance 
with this request would have brought in, the Treasury 
is still waiting, for up to the present only eleven judges 
have contributed various sums ranging from $175 to $875, 
and the dem’d total, as Mr. Mantalini would say, is only 
$5,854. Probably the judges fear to set a precedent that 
might undermine the Constitution, or, more likely, they 
think they need the money. At all events, they are hold- 
ing on to it. 


Remarkable 
Procedure 


OMETHING entirely new, according to the George- 

town, Ky., News of May 4, 1934, was injected into 
the annals of jurisprudence in that Commonwealth, due 
to the action of Judge George C. Barkely in testifying 
from the bench as a witness. This came about in the 
trial of Church Barkely, Judge Barkley’s fellow-citizen, 
for “ demoralizing, aggravating, tantalizing, intimidating, 
and otherwise disturbing ” Gus Wasson, particularly for 
alienating the affection of Gus Wasson’s girl friend from 
Owen County. Likewise for claiming to be Gus’s 
guardian and demanding as such the salary Gus earned 
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as foreman in the quarry during the month of April out 
of which to buy Wasson a pair of leather spectacles. S. 
Bonaparte Triplett aided the plaintiff in the prosecution. 
Defendant, however, when placed upon the stand testified 
that the plaintiff had threatened his life and stolen his 
chickens; while other witnesses arose to testify that the 
laying of a dollar bill beside Wasson in a church pew 
eventuated in the appearance, eodem loco or in that spot, 
of a bottle of whiskey. Wasson’s feelings were deeply 
wounded that Pato Plummer, for whom he had voted, 
did not make a good witness. Members of the jury 
(hand picked), were “ John D. Walker, Onie Cook (he 
doubled), Lindsay McCord, Norman Hambrick, Jesse 
Teegarden, John Lawrence, and others too crooked to 
mention.” Clio still has to record the fate of Judge 
Barkely. But she will note a possible causative factor 
for the entire procedure in the fact that Johnny Walker 
was on the jury. 


The Chaco 
Warfare 


ESPERATE conditions are revealed by the League 

of Nations report on the present warfare between 
Bolivia and Paraguay in the Chaco region. Hardly ever, 
if at all, has stronger language been used in a League 
report. The conflict, say the Commissioners, is “ sense- 
less”; it is “ 


singuarly pitiless and horrible”; it is “ in- 
human and criminal.” It is not a mere jungle scrap be- 
tween poor barefoot ragamuffins. Modern war is blazing 
in deadly earnest. ‘‘ The armies engaged are using up- 
to-date material—airplanes, armored cars, flame-projec- 
tors, quick-firing guns, machine guns, and automatic 
rifles. Automatic weapons are available in great quanti- 
ties, but other arms are few.” The carefully elaborated 
scheme for reconciliation cautiously offered by the 
League was swept aside. Secretary Hull’s plea at 
Montevideo was unheard. The youth of both countries 
are being sacrificed to the ambitions of jurists and poli- 
ticians. Schools and universities are closed, and the fu- 
ture of both nations ruined for a cause vital to no one 
but the concessionaires and oil speculators whose cut- 
throat machinations are behind the whole farce-tragedy. 
In the meanwhile, the munitions manufacturers in Ameri- 
can and European countries, steadily reap their harvest. 
What can be done? , When reason falls on deaf ears, 
and force would provoke only wider conflicts, the least 
that the civilized world can accomplish is to cut off the 
maddening flow of war material to the countries involved. 
Only thus may a species of international suicide be 
averted. 


Past and Present 
At St. Mary’s 


At St. Mary’s City, Maryland, on May 8, an Epis- 
copalian clergyman and a Catholic priest knelt to- 
gether on the ground before the altar where Mass was 
being celebrated and shared between them—as a protec- 
tion from a too-clinging Maryland loam—a copy of 
that esteemed organ of public opinion, the Washington 
Herald. Other Protestant clergymen and other priests, 
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and lay people of both groups attended the celebration, 
and bowed their heads in companionable reverence be- 
fore that sacred celebration, which linked the present with 
the coming of the early missionaries, three-hundred years 
before. The brilliant sunshine that flooded the open-air 
Father Andrew White memorial symbolized, as it were, 
the good will of the Creator now sought by the descend- 
ants of those men and women of different beliefs who 
had agreed to live together in peace at the beginning of 
the Colony; into whose careers dissension was later in- 
jected not by their own plans or will, but by the inter- 
ference of outside forces above and beyond their control. 
The Pilgrims of St. Mary’s and the Society of the Ark 
and Dove collaborated in carrying out this unusual pro- 
gram, centered in a memorial the major contributor to 
which had been the United States Catholic Historical 
Society of New York City. A Baptist minister from 
Rochester, N. Y., brought in person to the occasion an 
Indian arrowhead from the former mission of Father 
Jean Périn, S.J., in central New York, who once visited 
the St. Mary’s mission; while the Gregorian chant of 
the Mass was sung by children who, in part, were 
descendants of the folk who came over with Father 
White, Father Altham, and Brother Thomas Gervase on 
the Ark and the Dove. The practical conclusion of all 
who were present at this Tercentennial event was to join 
forces in the future in maintaining religious life and 
worship as an essential factor in the life of our nation. 


Our Petulant 
Proofreaders 


HIS complicated little paragraph springs from ex- 

treme annoyance on the part of one of our editors. 
But it is really an appeal to our readers for their opin- 
ions about a point of etiquette—or maybe of grammar. 
We frequently receive letters which, praising the efforts 
of some priest (let’s say, of Father Smith), are sure to 
contain a sentence like this: ‘“ Next month, Father will 
go to New York.” We are always deeply annoyed by 
this outlandish use of “ Father.” Why should our cor- 
respondents always drop Father Smith’s name and refer 
to him merely as “ Father?” It doesn’t seem reasonable 
to our proofreaders. In fact, it seems absurd. A few 
parallels will show why. The following short sentences 
are obviously correct: “ The Pope blessed. The Cardinal 
signed. The Bishop stated. The priest said.” Equally 
correct are these: “ His Holiness blessed. His Eminence 
signed. His Excellency stated. His Reverence said.” 
It would be ridiculous, however, for anyone to write: 
“ After Mass, Pope blessed everybody in St. Peters. 
Taking a pen, Cardinal signed the document. Yesterday, 
Bishop stated to the press.” For of course a specific 
name should accompany each title—Pope Pius, Cardinal 
Pacelli, Bishop Schrembs. Whence, then, comes this 
strange popular habit of omitting the name of a priest 
and of using his title only—‘“ Father will go to New 
York?” Long researches suggest to this editor one 
answer to this problem. Catholics, addressing a prelate 
directly might ask, “ Did Your Holiness bless? Has 
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Your Eminence signed? Will Your Excellency state?” 
But hardly ever, when they speak to a priest, do they 
say, ““ Will Your Reverence go?” Instead, they use the 
more familiar title of respect: “ Father, will you go?” 
And they get so accustomed to this form that when they 
switch from conversation to narrative, they retain it. All 
that is an explanation, but not, this editor thinks, an 
excuse. The thing continues to irritate him. Do our 
readers think he is pedantic? 


Mexican 
Tragedy 


UST how far the radicals in Mexico have gone in out- 

raging the consciences of the people of Mexico may 
be judged by the unprecedented happening of a Cabinet 
Minister being forced out of his office by a united protest 
of fathers and mothers all over the nation. The Secretary 
of Education, one Narciso Bassols, with fanatical courage 
had imposed on the educational system a peculiarly offen- 
sive form of sex education. Just how far this instruction 
went cannot be printed in this paper. The result was that 
everywhere fathers and mothers united to protest against 
this prostitution of their children, and in several cases 
their protests were drowned out in blood. Thereupon 
the parents went on strike, much to the joy of the children, 
who were not allowed to go to school. A deadlock ensued 
when teachers themselves joined the strike. Scores of 
schools all over the Republic were closed. In vain did the 
Government say that it was a plot of “the priests” to 
hamstring the Government. The bluff did not go down. 
Bassols resigned, and wrote a foolish letter in which he 
again raised the religious question in a flood of blind ac- 
cusations. His resignation was accepted by President 
Rodriguez in a letter in which he, too, indulged in a stream 
of hypocritical talk of the “ spiritual ”’ ideals of the revolu- 
tion. The sequel showed the baseness of the gang which 
has Mexico by the throat. As if to prove how little he 
esteems public opinion in Mexico, the President immedi- 
ately appointed Bassols to the highest post in the Govern- 
ment, that of Gobernacién, which carries the next suc- 
cession to the Presidency. His potentialities for harm are 
infinitely greater there than before. 
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Philosophy of a New Deal 


II. Social Organization 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


New Deal, that consists in looking on it, in its 
present state, as a permanent form of social or- 
ganization, as if it were the last and unchangeable word. 
On the contrary, it is evident that it is only a transition 
to something else. The famous Dr. Wirt, and the forces 
that lined up with him, or behind him, saw this only too 
clearly: the mistake they made was in claiming that the 
transition was to Communism. The Social Studies Com- 
mission of the American Historical Association, the first 
part of whose survey was published on May 11, was no 
less clear in seeing the transitory nature of present social 
institutions; it went further, of course, in descrying a 
“collectivist ” goal in present trends, without attempting 
to decide on the precise form this collectivism would take. 
But the principal figure in proclaiming that we are in 
an age of transition has been President Roosevelt himself. 
In almost every speech he has made, and even in the im- 
promptu speech he made in the Department of Commerce 
in Washington on April 24, he has over and over again 
stressed the point that he is seeking reform, not recov- 
ery, evolution, though not revolution. It is curious that 
this constant idea of his has been ignored as his, as if it 
were merely the foible of some of his followers. 

Whither, then, are we going? And how? And why? 

First of all, this era of transition did not begin with 
the inauguration of Roosevelt, as some have tried to 
assert, for political purposes. It began after the War, 
about 1920. From that year to March, 1933, may be said 
to have been the first phase of transition, the era of dis- 
covery that the old times were gone forever, and the 
frantic efforts of conservatives of a certain type to stem 
the tide, first by wild speculation, later by hesitating and 
purely financial corrective measures. Last year and this 
are merely the first part of the second phase, that of a 
tentative gathering together and organization of the 
broken fragments of the old era. “‘ Cumulative evidence,” 
says the survey of the A. H. A., “ supports the conclusion 
that in the United States as in other countries the age of 
individualism and laissez-faire in economy and govern- 
ment is closing and that a new age of collectivism is 
emerging.” To this anyone can subscribe without being 
in the least a Communist or even a Socialist. Even 
Fascism can be at least as collectivist as Socialism, as 
Christopher Dawson has recently pointed out. 

It can be taken as certain, I think, that the old in- 
dividualism was finally finished by individualism itself. 
Curiously enough, Leo XIII in 1881 foretold this when, 
as Pius XI expressed it, he “completely overthrew those 
tottering tenets of Liberalism,” which has been the name 
of individualism from Manchester-school times down 


, \HERE is a very common error, in criticizing the 


through Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson to Borah. It 
was the conscious evolution of small-company businesses 


into corporate giants, the substitution of hand tools by 
automatic machinery and the “line” for the purpose of 
reducing production costs, and the overwhelming entrance 
of the banker into productive enterprise, that gave the 
coup de grace to individualism. In fact, individualism 
even as a thing had ceased to exist; business and com- 
merce had largely become corporate entities; individual 
enterprise had very little freedom or scope under laissez- 
faire, for it had become a system of gross favoritism for 
the few and the exploitation of the many. 

As Pius XI put it, “in our days not alone is wealth 
accumulated but immense power and despotic economic 
domination are concentrated in the hands of a few, and 
those few frequently not the owners, but only the trustees 
and directors of invested funds, who administer them at ~ 
their good pleasure.” How true this was is shown by 
Berle and Means in their epoch-making book, “ The 
Modern Corporation and Private Property.” It is foolish 
for outmoded writers on the Chicago Tribune and the 
New York Herald Tribune to talk of returning to individ- 
ual enterprise; there simply wasn’t any to return to, but 
only corporate oligarchy that listened to no reason. Again 
Pius XI said it: “ Free competition is dead; economic 
dictatorship has taken its place. Unbridled ambition for 
domination has succeeded the desire for gain: the whole 
economic life has become hard, cruel, and relentless in 
a ghastly measure.” 

Let us look, then, for a moment at this transition we 
are in, and then try to see the principles that must guide 
us if we are to come out on the other end in a way to 
make secure the human dignity and family independence 
that are the bases of civilization. 

We must put aside a repugnance for what is called 
regimentation. Mr. Tugwell killed that word, we may 
hope, in his speech to the newspaper editors when he said 
that we are trying to escape from regimentation, not bring 
it on, for regimentation was precisely what we had. More- 
over, there is not a country in the world that has not 
been forced by the depression to control industry, even 
England, where under other names the process has gone 
almost farther than here, though, if we are to believe 
Chesterton and Belloc, it is regimentation, not for the 
public good, but by and for the bankers, who control the 
Government. It is also well to remember that the money 
power is not against economic planning here; it is against 
planning by others than itself. The whole point is that 
it cannot be trusted to plan unselfishly, or even safely or 
wisely for itself. 

The NRA, then, was a first step in planning. Why has 
it not been a success so far? Let it be told by Msgr. 
John A. Ryan, certainly no enemy of it: 


When I consider the wholesale violation of NRA codes; the 
systematic efforts of the larger and stronger business concerns 
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to injure and destroy the smaller and weaker; the unscrupulous 
imposition of unfair prices upon the consumer; the defrauding of 
labor through unconscionably low wages and through various 
forms of “chiseling”; the trickery and tyranny of wealthy and 
powerful corporations in forcing their employes into company 
unions, in preventing the formation of independent labor organiza- 
tions, and in violating or evading the terms of the Recovery Act 
through other crooked devices; the enormous deception and ar- 
rogance which many powerful industrialists unblushingly displayed 
at the hearings on the Wagner-Lewis bill; the efforts of certain 
craft unions to promote their minority interests at the expense of 
effective organization by all the workers in an industry; the eager- 
ness of certain cooperatives of dairymen to join with milk dis- 
tributors in gouging the consumer—when I think of all this I 
am tempted to wonder whether, as a people, we have sufficient 
honesty left to get out of the depression. (Catholic Action, May, 
1934.) 

The ideal of NRA was to use Government facilities to 
enable industry to organize itself. But in fact, as this 
Review was among the first to point out, industry did not 
organize itself. The Code authorities were formed not 
even of the owners of industry but of its managers: 
they are officered not by stockholders, but by officials and 
directors, and a whole part of industry—labor and the 
white-collar employed—had no voice at all in the mak- 
ing of the codes, still less in their enforcement, which are 
largely in the hands of men from the biggest units. Hence 
the crimes which Msgr. Ryan attributes to industry under 
the codes. The truly social aspect of trade organization 
has yet to be applied. As Msgr. Ryan points out, that 
will come next—or we will lapse back into a chaos, which, 
it seems to me, may be a sudden prosperity, followed by 
a more sudden and larger depression. Msgr. Ryan thinks 
the second alternative may even be a sort of capitalistic 
Fascism; but more of that later. 

As for labor, we have not yet reached the term of its 
evolution, either. By Section 7a of the NIRA, the right 
of collective bargaining was guaranteed to labor. This, 
on the face of it, meant labor organization. Yet, when 
the organization began to take effect, there was a mon- 
strous outcry that we were going socialistic. (Even speak- 
ing of earlier days Pius XI had used these harsh words: 
“There were even Catholics who viewed with suspicion 
the efforts of the laboring classes to form such unions, as 
if they reflected the spirit of socialistic or revolutionary 
agitators.”) Other employers, however, better advised for 
their own particular interests, hurriedly organized their 
laborers themselves; that is, they formed a company 
union, which institution thus took as a result of NRA the 
most tremendous impetus it had ever had. Along with 
that, a great propaganda sprang up against the Govern- 
ment on the ground that it was favoring the laboring 
classes unduly. Yet here again we had the words of a 
Pope, Leo XIII: 

The richer class have many ways of shielding themselves and 
stand less in need of help from the State, whereas the mass of 
the poor have no resources of their own to fall back upon and 
must chiefly depend on the assistance of the State. And for this 
reason wage earners, since they mostly belong to that class, should 
be especially cared for and protected by the Government. 

On the other hand, the American Federation of Labor, 
faced with its greatest opportunity, fumbled it. It ought 
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to have been clear that the vertical or industrial union 
was the only instrument that would have any chance at 
all of meeting on fair terms the new industrial organiza- 
tion of the employers. Yet it clung to the old horizontal 
or craft system, with its bickerings about jurisdiction and 
multiple opportunities for graft. This situation was im- 
mensely complicated by President Roosevelt’s solution 
of the automobile industry, with its proportional represen- 
tation for three or more different groups of workers in 
their collective dealing with employers, who could thus 
divide and rule them. 

It is clear, then again, that the definite form of labor 
organization has not been reached. There has even been 
a general impatience with the widespread outbreaks of 
strikes, as if these were not inevitable under the circum- 
stances. The only way by which collective bargaining, 
guaranteed under the law, can be obtained normally is 
by the threat and if necessary the calling of a strike. Yet 
we are now faced with a movement that may lead to out- 
lawing the strike, that is, to compulsory arbitration, as 
under Fascism. The strike, widely used, was the only 
weapon Congress had left the worker, with which to se- 
cure the rights it had guaranteed him, on paper. 

Have we, out of all this, any way to divine the way 
things will go, or at least ought to go? 

The triangle of the industrial process is private prop- 
erty, the profit motive, and competition. Yet in our pres- 
ent capitalist society private property is all but destroyed. 
In its largest form, the corporate ownership of business, 
it has lost its two greatest functions, management and 
control, as Berle and Means have shown, and is left with 
ownership of pieces of paper which are practically mere 
promises to pay. In the urban populations, private prop- 
erty has almost disappeared, being restricted to furniture 
—and not always that—and clothing ; while on the farms, 
its last stronghold, it is fast disappearing, owing to debts 
and taxes. As for the profit motive, its operation is re- 
stricted to very few, and in most of those few it has got 
vastly out of control. The analysis of its recent history 
by Pius XI is masterly and well known. Competition, the 
concrete phase of the process, is therefore both an instru- 
ment of monopoly and an expression of greed. 

Just as before, we can build up out of all the elements 
here set forth the outlines of our philosophy. Private 
property will not only be restored, but enlarged by a 


greater distribution of income and goods. The profit mo- 
tive will not be abolished, as in Socialism, but curbed and 
directed to the common good. Competition will not be 


abolished, but restricted and planned. The aim of this 
new economic society will be first of all to reduce eco- 
nomics to a second place, out of the first place which it 
holds now, so that production and money making will be 


a means to a better life, not an end in itself. The basis 


of this process will be recognition of the fact that by 
their very nature property and industry have a twofold 
aspect, as Pius XI has pointed out, individual and social. 
If we bear too heavily on the individual aspect, we get 
the old chaos and injustice that is now oppressing us; if 
we bear exclusively on the social, we get Communism. 
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Hence the only possible society under which human na- 
ture can find its full and equal fulfilment is one which 
lies between these two extremes, but draws its being from 
both of them. 

In actual practice, an industrial organization by vo- 
cational groups seems to be the only way by which these 
aims can be achieved. In that sense, the NRA and AAA 
are approaches to the ideal, but by no means the ideal. 
If the principles that are behind them evolve in orderly 
and just fashion we shall reach that ideal, which is by 
no means impossible. But most of all, we must adjust 
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our whole attitude by making the process a moral one, 
which we can do only by recognizing the social obligations 
in it as well as the individual rights. 

All this, however, leaves us with the greatest problem 
of all, and the one which is at the back of all our anxious 
questionings. What kind of political organization of the 
State is necessary to fulfil this new ideal? Above all, in 
our peculiar national conditions in the United States, how 
shall we reconcile the evolution of industry with liberty 
and our constitutional inhibitions? Or even, can we? I 
will take that up next week. 


The Bishops Rise Against Hollywood 


Gerarp B. DoNNELLY, S.J. 


? \HE motion picture people do not seem to be aware 


of it even yet, but one of the really important events 

in their industry took place on October 1, 1933. The 
thing that happened in New York that day was of no 
seeming importance, for it caused no stir on the Coast, 
and even in New York the Hays’ office passed it over as a 
minor incident. Yet it threatens to be an event more revo- 
lutionary in its effects upon the screen than even the 
Coming of Sound itself. 

October of last year happened to be a particularly good 
month for the industry. Two new films, “ I’m No Angel ” 
and “ Ann Vickers,” both promising extra-heavy profits, 
were just being released for exhibition. And despite a 
good deal of moral indignation by what Hollywood calls 
“the Church people,” “ The Warrior’s Husband,” “ Baby 
Face,” and “The Story of Temple Drake” had turned 
out to be pretty big successes and were continuing their 
golden runs. Other pictures similarly based on the favor- 
ite formula that the dirt road is the only way to financial 
success—pictures such as “ Hoopla,” “ Nana,” or “ Eight 
Girls in a Boat ’—were in production or ready for dis- 
tribution. In short, last October, after a rather bleak two 
years the film people were looking forward to better 
attendance records and bigger profits. 

Hence, they had little time to read the rather feeble 
press reports about the Catholic Charities Convention in 
New York City. The studios were not interested in 
Msgr. Cicognani anyway, and they did not suspect that 
his remarks, as chief speaker at the Convention, might 
have a bearing upon the box office. Had they realized 
this, they would have been alarmed. For here, in sum- 
mary, is what the Apostolic Delegate said: Catholic 
Action means the cooperation of al! the Faithful in an 
organized effort to bring about the acceptance of Catholic 
ideals and to Christianize customs, manners, and opinion- 
forming agencies. Therefore Catholic Action binds the 
Faithful to wage relentless war against any force striving 
to pervert or paganize these same things. Take the 


motion picture, the Delegate continued, with its incal- 
culable influence for evil. 
What a massacre of the innocence of youth is taking place hour 


by hour! 
immoral motion pictures be measured? 


How shall the crimes that have their direct source in 


Catholics are called by 


God, the Pope, the Bishops, and priests to a united and vigorous 
campaign for the purification of the cinema, which has become a 


deadly menace to morals! 

Looking back on that paragraph today, one realizes 
that it was the beginning of a movement. A manifesto 
by the Pope’s representative, in the eyes of the Faithful 
it had the stamp of Rome upon it, and it roused the 
American Hierarchy to immediate action. 

One month later the N.C.W.C., composed of all the 
Bishops of the country, met in Washington. A declara- 
tion of war against film filth was one of the principal 
items on their list of agenda and they found themselves 
greatly heartened by three recent bits of news. First, 
“ Lady for a Day ” and “ Little Women ” were beginning 
to show phenomenal box office returns, thus showing that 
the clean film could be immensely popular. Second, re- 
ports from another front proved that Catholic opposition, 
even when spasmodic and local, could cripple sexy pic- 
tures, for “ The Sign of the Cross,” which producers had 
refused to modify despite Catholic protest and blacklisting 
showed a financial loss running into six figures. Third, 
a number of Protestant groups had indicated their will- 
ingness to join any Catholic drive for decency. 

It was on November 16 that the Bishops made their 
decision. They issued a resounding curse against Holly- 
wood, declaring that “ the pest hole that infects the entire 
country with its obscene and lascivious moving pictures 
must be cleaned and disinfected.” Then they gave unani- 
mous and official sanction to a national crusade, formed 
ECOMP—the Episcopal Committee on Motion Pictures, 
and turned over to it the planning, control, and conduct of 
the campaign. ECOMP is composed of four members: 
Bishop Cantwell, in whose diocese eighty per cent of the 
films are made, Bishop Noll of Fort Wayne, Bishop 
Boyle of Pittsburgh, and Archbishop McNicholas of 
Cincinnati. 

The committee’s first step was to initiate a publicity 
campaign which would prepare both clergy and people for 
later action. In the United States there are 310 Catholic 
newspapers and other press organs, having a combined 
circulation of 7,108,456. Almost without exception, these 
journals began an immediate and vigorous agitation by 
means of news stories, editorials, and cartoons. Sustained 
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and featured week after week from early December on- 
wards, the propaganda showed remarkable results, even 
from the beginning. Catholic conventions (and there are 
two or three every week on the average) began to hear 
speeches and pass resolutions on the movie menace. 
Powerful organizations like the Holy Name groups and 
the Knights of Columbus, uttered demands and denuncia- 
tions. Orators at literally thousands of Communion break- 
fasts throughout the country took up the cry. The Cath- 
olic women, banded together under the N.C.C.W., became 
agitated, took drastic steps in their own localities, and 
threatened national action. The most encouraging result 
of the publicity campaign, however, was that Catholic 
college and high-school students, already organized into 
great local units (like Chicago’s Ciscora and Detroit's 
Student Council) began to blacklist films and to stay 
away from their exhibition in impressive numbers. 

Meanwhile, addressing himself to the clergy of the 
country through the pages of the Ecclesiastical Review, 
Bishop Cantwell wrote a searching analysis of the picture 
industry—its set-up, control, and methods. Twenty-five 
per cent of all films are definitely bad and offensive, he 
claimed. Most of them are concerned with morals, 
divorce, free love, sexual relationships. They make a defi- 
nite attempt to create audience sympathy for sin. They 
condone false moral values in young minds; they lower 
standards of conduct. Even when pictures are not vile 
in toto, they are crowded with salacious details, smutty 
talk, obscene wit, offensive situations. In conclusion, the 
chairman of ECOMP told the clergy that “ action of heroic 
proportions must be taken if we are to save the youth of 
America from pollution and debauchery the like of which 
America has never known before.” 

These facts and charges he repeated in a series of arti- 
cles in a second clerical magazine, the Acolyte. Meanwhile 
Bishop Noll in the Ecclesiastical Review suggested the 
strategy for the reform campaign by showing that the 
majority of America’s 20,000,000 Catholics live in the 
large cities “where the big theaters exist, and where, 
therefore, box office receipts are heaviest.” 

As the result of these articles, the parish clergy began 
to discuss the subject in their Sunday sermons, and soon 
the Catholics of the nation were hearing some pretty plain 
talk on what the Apostolic Delegate had called the film’s 
“incalculable influence for evil” and the Catholic “ obli- 
gation of relentless warfare.” Thus in six months’ time, 
by means of a skilful press and pulpit propaganda, the 
lay Catholics of the country were fully aroused and ready 
for a plan of action. 

To devise and launch this plan, ECOMP met for the 
second time in Washington. In mid-April they formed 
the Legion of Decency, into which they proposed to enrol! 
every Catholic in the United States. Members were to 
pledge themselves to three things: (1) to avoid patron- 
izing objectionable films, (2) to protest their exhibition, 
(3) to recruit new members for the Legion. Thereupon 
the Committee drew up the official pledge, mailed copies 
to the 103 dioceses of the country—and the Catholic cam- 
paign for the purification of the screen was on. It has 
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been magnificently generaled since then by Archbishop 
McNicholas of Cincinnati, and indeed the immediate suc- 
cess of the movement and the widespread publicity it 1s 
receiving in the public press are chiefly due to the plan- 
ning and aggressiveness of this outspoken prelate. 

The following paragraphs are a number of brief com- 
muniques from various fronts. Summary as they are, 
they will give the reader some idea of the rapid and effec- 
tive progress of the crusade. 

Cincinnati (churches, 229, Catholic population 234, 
000): Archbishop McNicholas issues pastoral letter, asks 
clergy to enroll all Faithful, urges each parish to form 
vigilance committee to forward the drive. 

Monterey-Fresno (78/63,000) : With launching of dio- 
cesan campaign, Methodist-Episcopal churches of three 
States (742 congregations) announce that they will co- 
operate with Catholics. 

Los Angeles (284/308,000) : 
nounces ECOMP plan. Catholic women in 20-State con- 
vention urge support. In San Diego the local Council of 
women announces complete cooperation, writes to Holly- 
wood producers demanding clean films. 

Omaha (160/98,000): Bishop Rummel writes letter 
on menace of movies, inaugurates drive, forms special 
Committee on Catholic Standards to oversee public enter- 
tainment and to disseminate pledge. 

Peoria (236/121,000): Pastoral 
churches ; pledge distributed to all. 

New Orleans: Students, 2,000 in number and repre- 
senting 60 colleges and high schools, promise support. 

Mobile (108/51,000): Pastoral letter opens drive; 
every Catholic receives copy of pledge; parish vigilance 
committees formed. 

Detroit (345/622,000): Every sermon in this diocese 
on May 6 deals with campaign; each church distributes 
pledge. 

Spokane (99/29,000): Under Bishop White crusade is 
begun in the northwest. 

Tucson (128/97,000): Each English-speaking Cath- 
olic receives copy of pledge. 

Albany (237/227,500) : On Clean Movie Sunday, May 
6, specially appointed preachers talk at all Masses in 60 
churches. Later they address all students in Catholic 
schools. Strong continuing committee is set up in each 
locality. Explanatory letter sent to every theater owner. 
Pledge distributed 100 per cent. 

Denver (255/136,000): Bishop starts drive; 100,000 
pledges are distributed ; copy of Cantwell analysis sent to 
every priest. 

Rochester: Students’ union and women’s council 
promise entire cooperation ; faculties meet to plan educa- 
tional conditioning of all children against lure of films. 

Little Rock (116/29,500) : ECOMP’s plan is initiated 
by Bishop. 

St. Louis: National Sodality Headquarters, with 
branches in nearly all high schools, colleges, and parishes 
of United States announces wholehearted cooperation with 
Bishops’ drive and an independent organizational cam- 
paign to help it. 


sishop Cantwell an- 


letter read in all 
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Baltimore (249/323,500): Archbishop Curley writes 
pastoral letter for opening of crusade. 

Boston: Knights of Columbus State Council asks all 
Catholics to refuse patronage to objectionable pictures. 

Washington: National Council of Catholic Women 
issues study-club outline on motion-picture evils. 
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East Orange, N. J.: Knights assembled in Jersey >tate 
Convention petition Legislature to establish censorship 
board ; adopt resolution condemning salacious films. 

Philadelphia (387/823,000): Drive officially opened 
in this great diocese by a radio address on the menace of 
the movies. 


Advertising Bolshevism 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


Government recognized the Soviet regime. Huge 

trade orders from this country were then expected 
to follow upon the credits which America would readily 
extend. Why, asked Senator Smith Brookhart at the time 
of recognition, should not the United States guarantee 
payment to exporters for the great part of their ship- 
ments? “Never,” he remarked, “has there been such in- 
dustrial development in the history of the world with so 
little indebtedness against it.” A rosy picture was then 
painted by Francis T. Cole, executive vice-president of 
the American Manufacturers’ Association, who believed 
that American exporters expected to ship an annual vol- 
ume of $120,000,000 to $150,000,000 worth of products 
to Soviet Russia, “ provided suitable credit facilities can 
be arranged.” Said another prominent exporter: “ An- 
nouncement is anxiously awaited of the credit policy that 
will undoubtedly emerge as a result of the diplomatic 
recognition.” 

The credit policy finally emerged. The Export-Import 
Bank was formed, some months later, in Washington, 
which undertook to finance, not the several billions with 
which M. Litvinov, Soviet Foreign Minister, made the 
delegates’ mouths water at the World Economic Confer- 
ence in London; not even the modest amount prophesied 
by Mr. Cole, but a measly $10,000,000. Yet even this 
shrimp cocktail was not served. The Johnson bill, which 
forlsids the marketing in this country of bonds or securities 
of nations that have defaulted in their international pay- 
ments to the United States, barred the kitchen door, and 
our Soviet guests were still left to while away the time 
with the toothpicks and the ice water. Attorney-General 
Cummings declared on May 5 that Russia was one of the 
defaulting nations, owing to the non-payment of the $187,- 
000,000 still owing from Russia under previous Govern- 
ments. The Government’s attitude naturally reflects the 
sense of the American business world, which is not eager, 
apparently, to extend the longed-for credits. 

Why this hesitation, in view of all that Senator Brook- 
hart had to say last November about Russia’s resources 
and income as evidence of its ability to repay any credit 
extended by the United States? “ With a cash gold re- 
serve,” he said, “ amounting to $401,000,000 on July 1, 
the country was producing gold at an annual rate of $60,- 
000,000, a total which might easily be increased with more 
scientific engineering methods.” One simple conclusion 
appears to follow from the slowness of credits to mate- 


S‘c months have now passed since the United States 


rialize. There seems to be a growing consciousness on 
the part of the American public, particularly the American 
business public, of the extent to which the prestige of the 
Soviet regime has been built up by sheer advertising. 
And there seems to be a corresponding sentiment as to 
the need to probe more deeply into the true state of things 
in order to ascertain how far the basis of that advertising 
is justified. 

The amount of advertising obtained by the Soviet 
regime has become proverbial. Each additional book on 
Russia opens with an apology in the foreword for “ add- 
ing to the already existent mass of literature on this sub- 
ject.” Each promises an entirely new, untrammeled per- 
sonal experience, and half of them take the reader over 
the same old route via Lenin’s tomb, the Winter Palace 
in Leningrad, the streets of Tiflis, etc. ; though with agree- 
able new variations. Recognition has distinctly stimulated 
the book trade, and there is as yet no sign of drought in 
that copious stream. There is no doubt, either, as to the 
ability, charm, popular interest, variety, of the pro-Soviet 
propaganda via the travelogue, the novel, the stage, the 
screen, the magazine sketch, the social study, and other 
paths to the public eye and ear, not to speak of the out- 
pourings of numberless correspondents. Indeed, whatever 
blame we may attach to the Soviet regime, we must credit 
it for affording a wonderful amount of innocent recreation 
to tired readers and theatergoers in capitalistic lands. It 
has become a major industry, which may need a code. 

The resourcefulness of this advertising is shown by its 
varied appeal. Whether you look for vehemence, suavity, 
reassurance, or disturbance of mind, all are supplied in 
good measure. The May issue of the American Mercury, 
for instance, having gone Communist overnight, supplies 
the dynamite style to satisfy that aching feeling. The big 
blast is touched off by the editor, Charles Angoff, in the 
book-review section: “ Viewed sub specie aeternitatis, 
Lenin, along with Freud and Einstein, was one of the 
truly great men who have walked the earth in our time. . . . 
Lenin’s massive and overwhelming size is as obvious as 
Mt. McKinley.” And we learn that “if professors of 
journalism had any sense they would make them [Walter 
Duranty’s dispatches during the last week of January, 
1924] compulsory reading in all their classes.” For the 
jittering type, the Mercury discusses the NRA from the 
standpoint of a victim of the aspirin habit, “ freezing 
hair,” and all. 

The National Board of the Y.M.C.A. appeals to the 
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mild and generous by mailing them the advertisement of 
student tours to Russia, “ under the joint auspices of the 
National Student Federation of America, International 
Student Service, and The Open Road.” These tours are 
to show how the problem of the races is solved in Russia, 
“where minorities are encouraged in their cultural dif- 
ferentiations,” at least as long as these differentiations do 
not conflict with the Party Line. 

The National Red Cross strives to create a better feel- 
ing for Russia by printing, in its attractive magazine for 
juniors, an appreciation of the good things which Maurice 
Hindus has to say for the Soviet experiment. The veteran 
Anna Louise Strong, on the other hand, makes a frontal 
attack by complaining, in the same issue of the Mercury, 
of “ American propaganda” in Russia. Some aspects of 
this, she informs us, “may well prove dangerous, not 
only to the peace of mind of Russians but even to the 
established order of the Soviets.” One form of this 
propaganda is the tactless display we make of American 
goods, which the Russians eagerly feast their eyes upon, 
instead of humbly stepping back and inviting the Soviet 
exporters to flood our home market. There is also the 
annoying habit we have of telling them how things, like 
farm machinery, “ work” in the United States, which do 
not seem to get going under the guidance of the eager 
young komsomols and komsomolkas. 

Material, of course, is provided in abundance for the 
earnest type of soul. The Rev. George Mecklenburg, whole- 
hearted worker for the unemployed in Minneapolis, goes 
to Russia, and finds that the “ real challenge of the map 
of Russia comes to a Christian of the West when he notes 
the countries that bound it. Russia is set as a red fire- 
brand, or shall we say, as a sparkling jewel, right in the 
center of fourteen nations. Russia has more neighbors 
than any other nation, and every neighbor is a problem.” 
He is deeply humiliated when he finds the Russians adopt- 
ing tractors (which may work and always cost), while 
American farmers are going back to animal power (which 
always works and costs little). And he is fascinated by 
the grand word liquidate, hoping that he may some day 
liquidate what is out of joint in Minneapolis. 

For the cynical, who love a drink and are not morally 
over-righteous, the English journalists can provide the 
stuff. Alexander Wicksteed, for instance, frankly admits 
that he is “ bored” by Communist propaganda; though 
this ailment does not keep him from producing. Why 
suffer night fears of the OGPU, he asks, like the lady 
he knew who had some of her “ close relations ” arrested 
and was lying awake hearing imaginary motor cars. “ But 
this, mind you, was a state of things that endured only a 
few days.” Not that he likes terror. He detests it; but 
considers it a necessary evil. And they are always polite, 
as Allan Monkhouse points out. Moreover, says Mr. 
Wicksteed, the Russians are “certainly realists and as 
such completely free from the Great Illusion.” He means 
the illusion that “ anything is to be gained by war.” Hap- 
pily for the Government munitions industry, absorbing 
all the scant economic resources of the country, this free- 
dom does not prevent them building enough tanks to 
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rumble for a solid hour past the reviewing stand on May 
1 in Moscow, and enough planes to cause a nightmare to 
their fourteen neighbors. 

Yet the object of advertising is not so much to entertain 
the public as to sell the product. Soviet wares cannot be 
sold without the seller’s inspiring some degree of con- 
fidence in his prospective purchaser, as a necessary factor 
in the necessary item of credit. But it is doubtful whether 
the confidence engendered by these various devices has 
been proportionate to the excitement they have created. If 
purchasers begin to suspect that what is being offered 
under all these manifold forms is not so much a reality 
as an abstract idea, they are not apt to feel like investing 
in it their hard-won earnings. 

Malcolm Muggeridge, an English press correspondent 
who went to Russia in hopeful search of the blessed reality, 
returned from that country in a somewhat disillusioned 
state of mind. His recently appeared “ Winter in Mos- 
cow” (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, $2.50), in 
which, under a thin guise of fiction, he records his im- 
pressions of the process of advertising Bolshevism, has 
got under the skin even of the pontifical John Chamber- 
lain, book reviewer in the New York Times. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s retort to such an expected turning of the literary 
tables is confined chiefly to a complaint that Mr. Mug- 
geridge might have found things to criticize in capitalistic 
countries as well; and that he used some sophistication in 
his painfully accurate caricatures: both of which items 
the author would probably admit. Bolshevism, says Mug- 
geridge, may be “translated’’ into any terms for any 
minds: into terms of creches and abortions for the female 
eugenist; of a seven-hour day and emancipation of 
women ; of free love ; of international proletarian solidarity 
for the labor leader; “into terms of headlines to edify 
the American newspaper reading public; translated by 
the Commissar for Foreign Affairs into terms of peace 
and disarmament to edify the League of Nations Union,” 
and I may add, into “challenges” for the social-minded 
ministers ; air exploits for motor-minded youth; statistics 
for the enamoured of economic planning: wide open 
spaces for the temperamental promoter; and cultural dif- 
ferentiations for the ethnologist. All to please. 

But the real Russia is the last thing to be found. Says 
Muggeridge, there are no referees in the game that is 
being played in Russia. There are only players. “ Of all 
the accounts of the Soviet regime that have been written 
and spoken, the falsest—the ones least related to the facts 

~—are by people who affect to have no prejudices or con- 

victions either way.’ Perhaps it is for that reason that 
the recent monumental work on China by Kenneth La- 
tourette, professor of the history of missions in the Yale 
Divinity School, was denounced by a Communist reviewer 
as being “soggy with facts” [!]. Facts, in this gentle- 
man’s opinion, are out of date in a time of “ violent social 
change.” 

Allan Monkhouse, in his “‘ Moscow: 1911-1933,” makes 
strenuous efforts at impartiality, but even he is obliged 
to testify to the “ suspicion and fear” that rendered im- 
possible for foreigners “any free social intercourse with 
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the Russian intelligentsia.” And he observes (page 203) : 

Doubtless many of the stories in circulation are grossly exag- 
gerated, but whatever the conditions are in the timber camps, the 
principle of wrenching hard-working peasants from their homes, 
confiscating their property and compelling them to labour in the 
Far North under appalling conditions, cannot be reconciled with 
the declarations which spokesmen of the Soviet Union have not 
infrequently made, when pleading the cause of the Soviet before 
the outside world. . . . In 1932 homeless children—the result of 
the Soviet Government’s policy of liquidating the kulaks and 
wealthy peasants—again appeared on the streets of Moscow. 

The Soviet Government has relied, as its principal 
means of establishing confidence, upon its punctuality in 
meeting its current obligations. This is an excellent 
means, and has doubtless been the basis of whatever trust 
Soviet business has as yet inspired. But, judging by recent 
delays, considerably more is needed if the advertising is 
to be successful. 

Father Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., of Georgetown Unit 
versity, pointed out in a recent lecture that the solemn 
pledges made by M. Litvinov on behalf of the Soviet 
Government have not yet been fulfilled. In spite of the 
specific promise made by the Soviet Government in para- 
graph four of its pledge respecting propaganda and non- 
interference with American institutions and the cessation 
of anti-American activities on Soviet soil, nothing has been 
done in Russia to fulfil the pledge, while positive action 
to the contrary was taken in the form of a telegram sent by 
Joseph Stalin to the Communist party in New York, and 
broadcast by the same on January 6 of this year, tending 
to foment domestic strife on American territory. The tele- 
gram urged renewed Communist activity in the United 
States particularly among the American working classes. 

Perhaps this is good politics, in M. Litvinov’s mind. I 
do not know; I am no diplomat. But it does look to my 
unprofessional view as mighty poor advertising. 

Mr. Monkhouse, an engineer and technician, who was 
genuinely captivated by the grandiose industrial program 
of the Soviet regime, makes a suggestion which is inter- 
esting from an advertising point of view: 

If the new social order which the Soviet Government is 
struggling to establish is ultimately to prove successful it would 
seem necessary that it should abandon the dangerous and demoral- 
ising principles of atheism and materialism, substituting for them 
a creed which acknowledges the Divine Purpose and accepts 
Christ amongst its inspired teachers. 

The grotesqueries of anti-religion, says Mr. Monk- 
house, “surely do more harm than good to the Com- 
munist cause. It is noticeable that one seldom finds at- 
tacks made on the Mohammedan religion, although the 
Mohammedan population of the U. S. S. R. is large.” 

Messrs. Stalin and Litvinov might think this over. Are 
they much helped when their chief agent in the United 
States, Ambassador Troyanovsky, proclaims, in spite of his 
being feted by female college presidents and lady deans, 
that “conscience” is but a vague and shadowy thing in the 
relations of nations? Did they themselves show some 


sense of the Reality on which the world is founded, they 
might inspire more confidence in the reality of that pro- 
gram they are desperately trying to vend to the rest of 
mankind. 
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Sociology 
Why Not Family Allowances? 


JosepH O’LEaRY 
SOCIAL-REFORM movement which has apparent- 
ly been overlooked in the American New Deal but 

which has been given marked consideration in European 
countries is the granting of family allowances to workers. 
It is this movement that His Holiness, Pius XI, refers to 
when he says in the Encyclical, ‘“‘ Quadragesimo Anno.” 

Every effort must therefore be made that fathers of families 
receive a wage sufficient to meet adequately ordinary domestic 
needs. If in the present state of society this is not always feasible, 
social justice demands that reforms be introduced without delay 
which will guarantee every adult workman just such a wage. In 
this connection we might utter a word of praise for various systems 
devised and attempted in practice, by which an increased wage is 
paid in view of increased family burdens, and a special pro- 
vision is made for special needs. 

By “ family allowances ” we mean a system which in- 
volves the supplementing of wages with special allowances 
based upon the number of each wage earner’s dependents, 
thus giving a larger amount to those whose needs are 
greater. While in practice the word dependents is broad- 
ly defined, I shall limit its meaning in this paper to the 
children of wage earners. The advocates of the family- 
allowance system hold that a married man with, say, three 
dependent children should secure a larger income than 
a single man or a married man who has no children. 

At present, family allowances are paid in some twenty 
countries and cover about 10,000,000 workers. The move- 
ment has reached its highest development in France (the 
land of origin) and Belgium, where the payment of al- 
lowances by private employers was recently (March, 1932, 
and August, 1930, respectively) made compulsory. In 
France alone during 1931 the total amount distributed in 
family allowances, including government grants, was 
1,650,000,000 francs, and the number of wage earners 
covered was 4,300,000. In other European countries the 
payment of such grants on the part of private industry 
is negligible. However, extra allowances for children are 
now granted to government workers in most countries of 
continental Europe. In Great Britain, family-allowance 
schemes may be found in the Methodist church ministry, 
in certain dioceses of the Church of England, and in the 
london School of Economics. Finally, family-allowance 
laws are in effect for Federal employes in Australia, and 
for specified workers in New South Wales and New Zea- 
land. 

Despite the fact that in the United States, forty-six 
States and the District of Columbia have laws providing 
for grants to mothers with dependent children, the pay- 
ment of family allowances is virtually unknown in this 
country. Only two small firms are reported to have 
adopted family allowances to a limited degree, namely, 
the W. H. Ludens Company of Reading, Pa., and the 
Columbia Conserve Company of Indianapolis. Other ex- 
amples of financial recognition based on family responsi- 
bilities include the family allowance plan for faculty mem- 
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bers at Wells College, the distribution of child allowances 
by the American Baptist Society, the bonus given by the 
biological fellowship board of the National Research 
for an infant born during the time of the fellowship, and 
the receipt of child allowances by officers of the Salvation 
Army all over the world. 

Although the advocates of family allowances are not 
always conscious of their object, there is little doubt that 
they aim to bring about a better distribution of that por- 
tion of the social income which goes to workers in the 
form of wages. In the main, their advocacy is not mo- 
tivated by a desire to obtain a larger share of this income 
for labor. They wish, however, to apportion the total 
wages among the workers in such a way as to obtain the 
most satisfactory social results—to wit, a distribution 
based upon family needs. Such a method of apportion- 
ment of the social income wherein consideration is paid 
to family needs, is simply a recognition of the value of the 
services rendered by the family to the nation. As the re- 
sults of such allowances it is claimed that infant mortality 
is lowered, that child health is improved, and that the 
physical and intellectual qualities of future workers are 
developed. Moreover, these allotments, especially in the 
case of large families, tend to decrease the necessity to 
mothers working outside the home—a necessity that leads 
mothers, in the words of Pius XI, “ to the neglect of their 
own proper cares and duties, particularly the education 
of their children.” 

While the family-allowance movement was not un- 
known in Europe before 1914, it grew in importance dur- 
ing and immediately following the devastating conflict of 
1914-1918. A primary reason for the growth of the al- 
lowances in the War and post-War periods was the ex- 
treme rise (inflation) in the cost of living with resultant 
hardships on the workers. Hence, they demanded a “ liv- 
ing wage.” Closely connected with such a wage is the 
standard-family theory, that is, that the normal adult 
male should secure enough in wages to maintain a wife 
and two or three dependent children. But the payment 
of such a wage to all adult males in the face of the War 
and post-War conditions was considered to be an impos- 
sibility by the many governments and by the private in- 
dustries. Since the changed economic conditions were 
deemed temporary, numerous employers attempted to keep 
basic wages at the pre-War levels in the hope that with 
the return to normalcy these rates might be renewed. So 
there arose the practice of keeping the basic wages un- 
changed, and adding to them a cost-of-living bonus, based 
upon the size of the family to be maintained by the work- 
er. As I have previously said, most of the bonus schemes 
adopted during these times by private industry have since 
been abandoned. 

The desire to increase the population by increasing the 
birth rate may be given as another reason for the inaugu- 
ration of family-allowance schemes in some countries, par- 
ticularly in France. Many employers look upon the pro- 
gram as a method of assuring a supply of wage earners; 
militarists view the movement in the light of future man 
power in case of war; Catholic economists and trade 
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unions favor such grants because of their belief in the 
religious ideal of the family. Speaking of the family an 
interesting point is made by the eminent Louvain pro- 
fessor, Father V. Fallon, S.J., in his discussion (‘ Prin- 
ciples of Social Economy,” p. 291) of the rights of heads 
of families to allotments based upon the number of de- 
pendents, namely, “when the scourge of birth control 
rages as it rages everywhere, the services rendered by 
the citizens who continue valiantly to bring up large 
families are more and more valuable.” 

The payment of family allowances is advocated by 
some individuals, notably in Great Britain, because they 
believe that it is a step towards “the adoption of equal 
pay to men and women for equal work.” A nation-wide 
system of such grants, in their opinion, would do much 
to overcome the excuse for the underpayment of women 
that “men have families to support.” 

An important development in the family-allowance 
movement in private industry is the equalization or com- 
pensation fund, designed to equalize the costs of family 
allowances among groups of employers and to prevent 
discrimination against workers with family responsibilities. 
The funds are of two types: (1) regional or intertrade 
funds, open to all employers in a specified district, and 
(2) trade funds, limited to a single industry or a kind 
of occupation. One of the earliest funds was established 
at Grenoble, France, in 1918, under the sponsorship of 
E. Romanet, a benevolent Catholic employer. It is worthy 
of note, too, that considerable impetus was given to the 
formation of these funds by the French Catholic social 
movement. Such funds have had their widest application 
in France where in 1931 there existed 255 funds cover- 
ing 1,850,000 employes. Belgium is another country of 
importance in the equalization-fund movement, in 1929 
having forty funds including 600,000 workers. Outside 
of these countries the fund system is of little importance. 

The allowances paid vary with the different funds; 
the averages of the French funds on January 1, 1930, 
ranged from twenty-eight francs per month to a family 
of one child to 328 francs per month to a family of six 
children. The individuals for whose needs these grants 
are made are termed beneficiaries; who constitute benefi- 
ciaries depends upon the regulations of the individual 
funds. In the case of children, grants are normally made 
up to age limits of thirteen or fourteen years; most funds 
award a larger benefit for each succeeding child. The 
allowances may be paid by the funds themselves or by 
the employers directly to their workers in the name of 
the fund. Some funds favor payment to the father of 
the family; others practise payment to the mother. It 
has been estimated, notably in France, that the allowance 
for a family with two or three children represents an 
addition of four to ten per cent to the worker’s wage. 

The employer’s contribution to the equalization fund is 
determined in various ways, but always in a way which 
is not related to the number of beneficiaries dependent 
upon the employes in the single establishment. 

Various objections are urged against the family- 
allowance system: (1) trade unionists feel that the gen- 
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eral efforts of the workers to obtain better wages will be 
checked; that men with family responsibilities will find it 
more difficult to secure employment in comparison with 
men without dependents; and that discord will be en- 
gendered among the unmarried unionists who would see 
fellow-workers receiving more remuneration for equal 
work; (2) such allotments are merely an addition to the 
expense of production and hence add to the general cost 
of living; (3) the workers’ sense of responsibility for 
their families tends to diminish; (4) slackness is en- 
couraged because the allotments remove the incentives to 
work and thrift; (5) wage payments upon any basis other 
than relative productivity are in violation of natural law; 
(6) lastly, Malthusianists proclaim that the system will 
result in an undue expansion of population. 

These objections, however, are not of great weight. 
Trade-union opposition in general is not to the family 
allowances as such, but to the exclusive administration of 
these grants by private employers. It is felt that such 
administration might lead to the domination and exploita- 
tion of the workers. In fact these possibilities had much 
to do with the trade-union advocacy of compulsory-family 
allowance laws in France and Belgium. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that before a system 
of family allowances can be initiated in the United States, 
great obstacles must be overcome, for example, the in- 
dividualism of the people, and the forty-eight-States ad- 
ministrative problem. Notwithstanding, there seem to be 
at work forces which sooner or later may bring into opera- 
tion a family-allowance program modeled along American 
lines and suited to American conditions. 


Education 


How They Choose a College 
Rutu Byrns, Px#.D. 

T the point of transfer from the secondary school 

to the college or university, a serious amount of 
leakage occurs in Catholic education. The questioning 
of 1,000 of this year’s seniors in thirty Catholic high 
schools revealed that of 555 students who planned to 
attend a college or university, fifty-one per cent intended 
to go to institutions which are not Catholic. To deter- 
mine and analyze the reasons which prompt a student who 
has been trained in a Catholic high school to choose a 
college or university that is not Catholic is a significant 
problem. 

In attempting to explain why so many graduates of 
Catholic high schools choose to continue their schooling 
in a non-Catholic institution, it has often been said that the 
boys and girls enroll in non-religious universities and col- 
leges to take courses of study not offered by Catholic 
schools. An analysis of the relation between the college 
choices and the vocational preferences shows that this ex- 
planation does not hold for the boys in this particular 
group. Of forty-eight boys who planned to become en- 
gineers, thirteen planned to take an engineering course 
at a State university or a professional college, while thirty- 
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five indicated that they would study engineering at a 
Catholic school. Twenty-three of the thirty boys who 
wanted to become journalists planned to go to a Catholic 
college, while seven chose other colleges. Twenty of the 
boys who had chosen law as their future profession in- 
dicated that they would attend a Catholic law school, while 
ten listed other law schools. Of the boys who wanted to be 
physicians or surgeons, more than one-third chose a non- 
Catholic university. The other professions preferred by the 
boys who planned to enroll in non-Catholic colleges and 
universities included various phases of business, teaching, 
music, dentistry, and art. Other boys who had chosen 
these same professions planned to attend Catholic institu- 
tions. It is evident that the professional preferences of 
the boys do not explain why they chose to attend either a 
Catholic or a non-Catholic college. 

Of the 520 girls who were questioned, 217 said that 
they planned to go to a college, normal school, or univer- 
sity. Forty-three per cent of these girls planned to en- 
roll in teacher-training or normal schools. A number of 
the girls who intended to enter State universities also 
planned to become teachers. This one professional choice 
apparently caused nearly half of the girls who were go- 
ing to college to choose a non-religious institution. The 
professional training offered by the normal school, and 
the fear of prejudice against teachers trained in Catho- 
lic colleges, were, doubtlessly, two strong factors in the 
college choice in these instances. An examination of the 
other professions chosen by the girls who did not plan 
to attend Catholic colleges, shows that not one was chosen 
for which training could not be secured in a near-by 
Catholic institution. This means that, except for the Cath- 
olic girls who wish to become teachers, there was ap- 
parently no professional reason for the girls in this group 
to choose non-Catholic schools. 

The questioning of Catholic students at non-Catholic 
colleges and universities leads to the conclusion that there 
are many influences which contribute to the decision to 
enroll at a secular school. Regardless of whether these 
influences deserve to be condemned or justified, they de- 
serve to be considered ; the motives may be unworthy but 
they are, nevertheless, important. 

In spite of the figures quoted above, many Catholic 
students testify that they chose a non-Catholic college 
because of their professional ambitions. Some students 
say that they have chosen a particular non-Catholic univer- 
sity because they were attracted by the high reputation of 
a school or course within the institution; others say that 
they wish to avoid any possible prejudice that may be di- 
rected against an individual who holds a degree from a 
Catholic college; other Catholic students say that their 
choice of a college was influenced by the advice of a suc- 
cessful man or woman in their chosen profession. 

Lower fees at some public institutions are another 
factor that influences the college choice of many Catholic 
students. Still other graduates of Catholic high schools 
enroll in non-Catholic colleges because they have an op- 
portunity to work for room and board, or to live with a 
relative. The extensive publicity carried on by a number 
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of secular universities probably attracts Catholic students 
as well as non-Catholics. 

The choice of a college probably depends on extremely 
superficial reasons more often than we would like to think. 
The lure of co-education, hazy notions of “ freedom,” 
stories of sorority and fraternity life, and the decision 
made by non-Catholic friends are, without a doubt, factors 
that influence many decisions. It seems quite certain that 
many parents, as well as many boys, and girls, fail to 
consider spiritual and moral development as well as in- 
tellectual, social, and professional development in decid- 
ing upon a college. 

What is to be done to decrease the leakage in Catholic 
education at this point? Because many students say that 
fear of prejudice against the graduates of Catholic col- 
leges is the reason why they enroll at non-Catholic col- 
leges, it seems that either the prejudice (if it exists) or 
the fear of prejudice must be overcome. There is ap- 
parently little prejudice against the physician, surgeon, 
lawyer, or dentist who does excellent work but holds a 
degree from a Catholic school. This is probably because 
ability, skill, and hard work are the factors which bring 
him his success. If the selection of teachers in public 
schools is based on something other than ability and train- 
ing, organized effort by Catholic taxpayers should attempt 
to overcome the injustice. Because many students indi- 
cate that a superficial reason explains their preference 
of a non-Catholic college, it seems that the zealous efforts 
must be ever increased to make high-school boys and girls 
and their parents value and seek what is real and good 
and true in education. 
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HE minor tempest over the manner in which Whis- 

tler’s portrait of his mother was adapted (or mu- 
tilated, according to the point of view) for use in a 
Mother’s Day postage stamp still bubbles. Response to 
criticism of the Post Office Department’s action have 
been met by the disarming observation, that the public 
likes the stamp. And the Department’s aim was to please. 
The changes anyhow were but accidental. 

Whatever be the merits of this particular case, a dis- 
turbing precedent would be created, if popular taste does 
permit masterpieces of painting or sculpture to be dis- 
figured in the interest of a use for which they were never 
intended, or devoted, as can happen, to unworthy uses. 
It is on a par with the Tin Pan Alley cribs from the 
worthy musical classics. 

The interest created by the stamp gave the bright idea 
to a distilling company to use Whistler’s mother as part 
of a whiskey advertisement: “genuine mother love, like 
genuine products,” or some other such idiocy. And this 
is only the beginning. 

Only dimly do we realize the field that is being opened 
by the possibilities of liquor advertising. Post-Repeal ad- 
vertisements will move into a different class from those in 
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the far-off days before Prohibition; for a new principle 
has developed in the advertising art since those simpler 
times: the principle of creating uses for things. Uses 
are not to follow wants, but wants will follow uses. Show 
how the thing can be used, and people will wish to pos- 
sess it. But this is an educational process, not a matter 
of mere display of wares. With liquor “ads” today, we 
are in the position that we should be if we had started 
advertising soap in the sixteenth century. To tell Eliza- 
bethan gentlemen how excellent be our brand of soap 
would have been a waste of good printer’s ink. The job 
would have been to tell them the infinite number of occa- 
sions when they could and would use soap: on arising, 
forsooth; before (and after) banqueting; when about to 
greet milady ; when setting out for the Royal Audience, or 
dressing for the ball, etc. “ Make Elizabethans Soap 
Conscious!” What a glorious slogan! More practically 
fruitful, even if a matter of more chivalrous delicacy, 
would have been the psycho-saponification of milady. 


HIS impels me to mention an obsessing thought. 
Elizabethans, and their immediate descendants, even 
though not soap conscious, were alarmingly drink con- 
scious. So too our colonial ancestors, as is well known. 
The next step in the advertising game will be to reverse 
the process, and educate the youth of 1934 and after to 
emulate the men of old. With what infinite picturesque- 
ness could such a campaign be conducted! The bald 
“Reach for a Lucky ” of the cigarette brethren would be 
stale and insipid beside it. Youth would be taught how 
the founders of the nation took a little nip when they felt 
chilled on arising; how they imbibed a nightcap on retir- 
ing; how they cooled off by a refreshing potion when 
overheated; how they relieved fatigue by a bracer; and 
calmed excited nerves by a sedative draught. They would 
learn to take a drink at parting, as well as on arriving; 
to ask for the stirrup cup at the filling station; how to 
add a sobering cup to relieve the effect of an intoxicating 
one; in short how every circumstance, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary in life, may be made the occasion for a little 
nip, or chaser, or cocktail, or warmer, or cooler; and how 
the absence of any event may always be supplied by a just 
distribution of potions. They will be laboriously instructed 
in the habits of great men, the dicta of ancient physicians. 
None of these can now be contradicted ; for, as the Cock- 
ney organ blower remarked to Dr. d’Every, the organist 
of the Brompton Oratory in London, who praised the 
music of the early Church: “ Them as gave hutterance to 
it are all dead.” 
In short, I envision the advertising man as conducting 
a campaign of popular education diametrically opposed 
to that of temperance. And the ladies must be initiated 
as well. That excess (far over and above rational use) 
which reason and experience and good Catholic tradition 
condemn will be cultivated for mercenary motives. The 
education of a liquor-conscious youth will be the price 
our nation will pay for abandoning the sale of liquor to 
private commercial competition, in an advertising age. Is 
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this a joke? I have expressed it lightly; but some day 
you and I will weep over it. Or the dealers will. 





REMARKABLY cordial response was given by the 

Bishops of the diocese of the United States that 
contain a large proportion of rural Catholics, to the peti- 
tion offered in 1932 by the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference for the appointment of a priest in each of 
these dioceses who should be entitled Director of Rural 
Life, and be entrusted with the task of assisting the rural 
clergy in solving some of the specific problems that at- 
tend their parishes. The Rev. Christian Winkelmann, 
Rural Life Director for the Archdiocese of St. Louis, on 
his elevation to the episcopate as Auxiliary to Archbishop 
Glennon, intensified his interest in this office. Recently 
Bishop Winkelmann sent out a brief but helpful plan of 
assistance to the rural pastors of the Archdiocese. Each 
pastor was asked to fill out an enclosed vacation-school 
survey, so that this important work might be properly 
planned for. 

In addition to this, forms for a “ real-estate survey ” 
were enclosed with the letter. Says the Bishop: 

Although conditions in the country are far from ideal (as they 
are everywhere else), there are many indications of a pronounced 
“ back-to-the-land” movement. Not a few families are leaving 
the cities for the country. 

Unfortunately, irresponsible land agents, or well-termed “ land 
sharks,” not taking into consideration the faith and the eternal wel- 
fare of our Catholic families, are directing our people to sec- 
tions far removed from church and school. Again, those on farms 
sometimes choose, or are forced to change their present location. 
The Rural Life Conference, therefore, plans to assist Catholics to 
locate on the farms close to Catholic churches and schools. 

The pastors are asked to learn the number of farms for 
sale or rent in their respective districts, and to cooperate 
by sending this information, in accordance with the en- 
closed forms, to the deanery secretary. Already many 
pastors have gladly responded to this appeal; and a fine 
example is set of a constructive Catholic work in time of 
distress. Tue PILcRio. 


‘ 


Dramatics 





Spring’s Dramatic Flowers 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 

HE Theater Guild’s final play of each subscription 

season is almost as important an event as the first. 
The first definitely opens the official theatrical year; the 
final offering signalizes its close. At rather rare intervals 
this final play runs on merrily into midsummer, and thus 
the season doesn’t really close at all; but as a rule the 
sixth play offered Guild patrons at the end of the winter 
is merely a joyous jingle of bells to accompany the drop 
of the curtain. 

This Spring it is an especially joyous jingle. The mem- 
bers of the Theater Guild group are happy, as they have 
every reason to be. They had already had four successes 
in the five plays they had produced before “ Jig Saw.” 
Their dreams of gold are not interrupted by the financial 
nightmares that are disturbing the slumbers of other pro- 
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ducers. Guild subscribers, like Guild producers, are in an 
optimistic and receptive mood. In a word, every condi- 
tion favored the final production. 

This took the form of a comedy titled “Jig Saw,” 
which was written by Dawn Powell and put on at the 
Ethel Barrymore Theater with Ernest Truex, Spring 
Byington, and Cora Witherspoon in the three leading 
roles. Let it be said at once that the new comedy is 
vastly to Broadway’s taste. It is rowdyish, highly spiced, 
ultra-sophisticated, witty in spots, and it hasn’t a single 
moral standard in its little bag of tricks. The author, who 
has written at least one former play and a couple of novels 
before expanding herself on this offering, writes with 
no effort and with considerable effect. Her humor flows 
forth like a steady, murky stream from a wide-open 
faucet. She knows a certain phase of New York life, 
certain types of New York men and women, and she 
sets them forth with gusto. Her leading character, Claire 
Burnell, played by Miss Byington in her usual effervescent 
fashion, is a gay widow, whose men friends sprawl about 
on her davenports, order drinks from her servants, and, 
in one case and with authority, go over her check book 
and ask why three hundred and eighty-six dollars, sub- 
tracted from two hundred and thirty-nine dollars, are 
supposed to leave a balance to her credit of six hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. She has a woman friend, Mrs. 
Walters, admirably played by Cora Witherspoon, with 
whom she exchanges wise-cracks about life. 

“We've been intimate friends eight years,” she re- 
marks on one of these occasions. “ We can’t begin to 
tell each other the truth now!” 

To this casual menage comes her one child, a young 
daughter fresh from a French convent. It is interesting 
to note, in passing, that among all the shifting themes of 
today one remains fast and firm. If any playwright or 
novelist wishes to convey the conviction that a young girl 
is wholly sweet, innocent, and unspotted by the world, 
he or she (very correctly) makes the girl a convent stu- 
dent. It is the playwright’s and the novelist’s instinctive 
accolade to our convent-school systems. 

This convent girl is like all other convent girls, save 
that she is even brighter than most of them. Injected 
into the topsy-turvy atmosphere of her mother’s house, 
she promptly falls in love with the latest young man on 
Mrs. Burnell’s list of admirers and decides to marry him. 
From that moment, as one of the other characters puts 
it, “ he hasn’t a chance.” Taking a leaf from George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s philosophy Julie, the daughter, pursues her 
predestined victim, modestly but firmly, till she captures 
him. Why she should want him and what sort of a life 
she will live after she gets him are no concern of the play- 
wright or of the audience. Both are amused—the play- 
wright perhaps even more so than the audience. The 
Guild has another money maker, but it’s a long, long way 
from the first offering of the year, the beautiful “ Mary 
of Scotland,” to this over-blown and tawdry dramatic 
close. ; 

Miss Byington’s work is always good. Personally, in 
this play, I liked Miss Witherspoon’s better. Mr. Truex 
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played with great reserve. He had to, being a put-upon 
and sorely tried admirer of the type so well described 
by the little girl: “A friend is some one who knows 
all about you, and likes you anyway!” 

And now let me indulge in a burst of enthusiasm. It’s 
about “ Stevedore,” written by Paul Peters and George 
Sklar, and produced at the Civic Repertory Theater by 
the Theater Union, Inc. It is another propaganda play 
about the Negro, and its setting is Louisiana. Like “ They 
Shall Not Die,” its theme is the injustice and brutality 
of the Southern white man toward his colored brother. 
Like the former play, it bases its tale on the frame-up 
of a Negro falsely accused of assaulting a white woman. 
The rest of the play shows us the perils of Negroes any- 
where in the vicinity of such a charge. All the whites 
want is to catch a Negro, almost any Negro, and “ string 
him up.” If we are to believe half we see and hear in 
the two Negro propaganda plays offered us this year the 
whippings and other abuses of slavery days were mild 
affairs compared with today’s outrages against the black 
race. 

It all sounds sordid and it is. But this play is also 
beautifully written, directed, and acted, and the work 
of the Negro cast shows new heights reached even in the 
acting of a race seemingly born to act. There are some 
raw lines. We hear the Negro talking as he talks among 
his kind. There is also a sharply cumulative dramatic 
interest, as well as a rising tide of emotion that sweeps 
the audience along with it. Negroes may sit beside you 
and behind you in the orchestra. The balcony and gallery 
are filled with them. But they are good auditors and so 
carried away by the performance that the spectator will 
find them almost as interesting as the members of the cast. 

The third most interesting dramatic event of the Spring 
was Nathan Zatkin’s revival of Ibsen’s “ Lady from the 
Sea,” at the Little Theater. To my mind this was a 
thoroughly worth-while production. We have all seen 
countless ladies from the sea, for practically every dis- 
tinguished actress on the stage has tried her hand at por- 
traying this Ibsen heroine. But in this latest interpretation 
Mary Hone really succeeded in putting something new 
and significant into the role. Don’t ask me to define it in 
detail. I can only say as a high brow that she added a 
mystic element to the general elusiveness and subtlety of 
the role. As a low brow I can be more definite and re- 
mark with artless candor that she made Ellida more of a 
human being and less of an irritating idiot than most other 
actresses make of her. Throughout the play she was high- 
ly interesting to watch and to study: and as my personal 
interest in Ellida usually evaporates about the end of the 
second scene I thought well of Miss Hone for retaining it. 

Also, quite aside from the acting, I should have con- 
sidered Donald Oenslager’s superb settings ample reward 
for attendance at the play. They carried at least half the 
drama. But I regret to say that there was one character 
who shattered both the play and its background. That 
was the young person who acted the part of the younger 
daughter and who bounced about the stage like a rubber 
ball. With each of her entrances and actions all the illu- 
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sion was temporarily shattered. I have seen only one other 
such devastating effect on our stage this season. That was 
achieved by Esther Dale, playing the role of an exuberant 
spinster in “ Picnic.” “ Picnic” was taken off after its 
second performance, so I need not say another word about 
it except that it was very hard on New York to follow 
two such stage exhibitions of maidenly enthusiasm in the 
same week. 

This reference to enthusiasm brings us by an: easy 
transition to “ New Faces,” billed as “ An _ Intimate 
Revue” and produced by Charles Dillingham at the 
Fulton Theater. The burden of entertainment is carried 
by a band of young people rather new to the theatrical 
game and at once so clever, so artless, and so enchanted 
with their show that they make the performance very 
appealing. The best of the music, which is very charm- 
ing, is written by Warburton Guilbert. Which reminds 
me of an incident. 

When Warburton was seven he brought me his first 
literary effort to read. It was about a little boy and his 
dog and some other characters. I made a suggestion. 

“It’s a nice quiet story, Warburton,” I said, “ but it 
needs action. You must make something happen in it.” 

Warburton went off, chewed his pencil for a time, and 
then brought me the re-written story. He had killed off 
every character in it. I realized then that he was des- 
tined to be a Broadway success. Few could have caught 
an idea so quickly. 

I could write more about Warburton. When one gets 
started on such an inspiring theme. . . . But perhaps I'd 
hetter repeat that “ New Faces” is a good show and let 
it go at that. 


REVIEWS 


Boscobel and Other Rimes. L3y James J. Dary, S.J. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Company. $1.50. 

The long-desired “ Boscobel and Other Rimes” 
last, and in a distinctive format that invites both hand and eye. 
Not that any further invitation is necessary though, once the 
author’s name has been noted, for Father James J. Daly owns the 
reputation of a poet sui generis who has added a finished crafts- 
manship—loading each rift with gold—to authentic inspiration. 
Whether one prefers the delightful whimsicality of such lyrics as 
“In Coventry” and the title poem, or “To Ireland” with its 
tenderly mournful Celtic note, or the austere grace of the sonnets 
—at its best perhaps in “ The Latin Tongue "—something can be 
discovered to each one’s taste. And, bringing up the rear, in the 
ecclesiastical post of honor, is the celestial panegyric “ The Grand 
Review,” which was written to commemorate the centenary of 
the Missouri Province of Jesuits, a long and evenly sustained 
flight, rich in noble thought and imaginative coloring. It will 
raise “a surge of happy tears” not only in Jesuit eyes but in the 
eyes of many, many others beside, who, reading it, will recall all 
that the sons of St. Ignatius have been and are to them. Worthy 
of special mention, too, are the poems celebrating natural beauties. 
“October of the Angels,” for example, has caught the very breath 
of the loveliness of autumn, and “ The Secret of Delight” gives 
that secret away to the benefit of us all. A year ago a collection 
of Father Daly’s essays, “A Cheerful Ascetic,” gladdened dis- 
cerning readers, and now we have “ Boscobel,” which, like its 
predecessor, is a member of the Science and Culture Series. Sure- 
ly no one need feel pessimistic over the state of contemporary 
Catholic letters when books such as these are flowering in our 
midst. P. K. 


is with us at 
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Dependent and Neglected Children. New York: D. Appleton- 

Century Company. $3.00. 

A galaxy of notable representatives in the particular branch 
of child welfare have collaborated to make this volume of the 
Third White House Conference on Child Health and Protection a 
valuable source of information; not only as an accurate reference 
aid to students in the subject but to every one interested in pro- 
moting child welfare. Special attention is focused on the destitu- 
tion of thousands of Negro, Indian, Puerto Rican, and Mexican 
children who, because of prejudice or for other reasons, languish 
within our gates. The General Report of the Committee on the 
Socially Handicapped and its Resolutions, together with the Pro- 
gram and Resolutions adopted at the 1909 and 1919 Child Wel- 
fare Conferences, provide an excellent basis for comparison, and 
make it possible to trace the progress in twenty years. While 
conceding advancement, Grace Abbott in her address before the 
Committee laments that there are still so many thousands with- 
out normal childhood, because of low wages, unemployment, in- 
dustrial accidents, and other reparable contingencies which rob 
anxious parents of the opportunity to provide as nature intended 
they should. Five subcommittee reports on respective phases of 
Prevention, Maintenance and Protection of Dependent Children 
are subjoined, each with a good bibliography. The book is care- 
fully indexed. S. M. P. 





Science and God. By BerNHARD Bavink. Translated by H. Star- 
ForD Hatrietp. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc. $1.50. 
The book contains a brief description of the deterministic scheme 

of nature according to Newtonian physics, based on the funda- 

mental assumption of the “continuity of natural events in time 
and space.” This concept has decided the trend of thought in 
philosophy, religion, and human life, even to such extremes as 
atheism, and Bolshevism. Our modern science presents us with 
the electrical nature of matter, the quantum theory and relativity, 
and has more or less upset the deterministic scheme of nature in 
favor of a statistical interpretation of nature’s laws. This new 
outlook must force us to modify our views on three major prob- 
lems: causality, free will, and God. Professor Bavink displays 

a fine interest and a good insight into the nature of the questions. 

He tells us that the infinite nature of God is not to be judged by 

human standards; that *)- free will of man belongs to a spiritual 

order and is not meas’ .>'e by physical laws. He concludes, how- 
ever, that there can be xo final solution of these problems. This is 
due to the fact that the author follows the common modern error: 
that science and the scientific method are the only sure road to 

knowledge. True Christianity has its ultimate foundation in a 

revelation, and philosophy has a validity of its own that does not 

depend on science. 3. 





Literature of the Italian Renaissance. By JerrersoN BUTLER 

FiercHer. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

In the present work Mr. Fletcher traces the tragic steps by 
which, in the centuries succeeding the age of Dante, literary art 
lost its life, until at last in Marino a “soul-less simulacrum of 
Tasso definitively marks the Italian Renaissance in final deca- 
dence.” The author does not, it is true, deny genius to Petrarch 
and Boccaccio in the fourteenth century, nor to Ariosto and Tasso 
in the Cinquecento; yet, in most of the minor men of these three 
centuries, he finds “the common vice of Quattrocento humanism 
—overstress upon form, upon decoration. At the end, art is sunk 
in the artificial.” There is much justice, Mr. Fletcher finds, in 
Ruskin’s verdict: “ All the Renaissance principles of art tended 
. . . to the setting of Beauty above Truth.” Even Bacon’s famous 
dictum in the “ Advancement of Learning” is quoted with appar- 
ent approval: “ Men began to hunt more for words than matter; 
more after the choiceness of the phrase, and the round and clean 
composition of the sentence, and the sweet falling of the clauses, 
and the varying and illustration of their works with tropes and 
figures than after the weight of the matter, worth of subject, 
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soundness of argument, life of invention, and depth of judgment.” 
The truth about the Renaissance is, of course, that Christendom 
had a thousand years before it assimilated the vital substance of 
Greece and Rome, and that, therefore, the belated efforts of pagan 
sensualists like Valla and even of dilettante Neo-Platonists like 
Benivieni were bound in the long run to bind Catholicism, as far 
as letters go, to a corpse, to dead words, dead rules, dead ways 
of thought and feeling. Mr. Fletcher does not say so explicitly ; 
but, in effect, he makes it clear that Renaissance literature re- 
captured a fleeting greatness only when it allied itself with the 
Catholic Tradition. Throughout this work, there are many asser- 
tions and innuendoes in regard to matters of technical import, 
Scholastic, theological, and canonical. The author’s incompetence 
in these fields is painfully apparent. Mr. Fletcher once deserved 
well of those who care for the Culture of Christendom by his 
admirable translation of the “ Divina Commedia.” The unfortunate 
chapter on Dante, in the present work, can add nothing to Mr. 
Fletcher’s fame. G. G. W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Christ and His Mother.—“ The Virgin-Mother” (Benziger. 
$1.75), by Sister Mary Paula, S.N.D.deN., is a life of the Blessed 
Virgin arranged as an account told by a supposed eye witness of 
the principal events of her life. Though intended primarily to be 
read by students in the last years of high school, many adults 
may also profit by these pages. Indeed the special purpose of 
the book, according to the foreword, is “to enable both youthful 
and mature readers to live intimately with Jesus as well as with 
Mary.” The Gospel narrative has been closely adhered to, and no 
undue invention is introduced in regard to the characters. But 
such data as concerns historical and native custom, with which 
the author has made herself thoroughly familiar, is woven into 
the story with real skill. A map of the Holy Land has, very 
wisely, been included, and there is a plan of the Temple and 
twenty-one reproductions of the paintings of great masters—all 
graphically treating events in the lives of Christ and His Virgin 
Mother. 

The scholarship of Ferdinand Prat, S.J., is known everywhere 
because of his “ La Théologie de St. Paul” which holds such high 
rank that it has been said that modern Pauline Theology dates 
before and after that work, the first volume of which is in its 
twentieth edition and the second in its seventeenth. Father Prat’s 
latest contribution is “ Jésus Christ, sa vie, sa doctrine, son oeuvre” 
(2 tomes, Beauchesne, Paris. 80 francs), written, as the author 
states, “not for beginners, nor for the learned, but for that mid- 
dle class of readers who, possessing already a competent knowledge 
of the Gospel, are desirous of learning more about it.” This latest 
life of Our Lord will take its place among the best that have 
been written because of its exact critical learning, its deep theol- 
ogy, and its ardent love. It is to be hoped that some one will soon 
translate it into English, that those who are unskilled in French 
may profit therefrom. 

At the opposite end of scholarship is George William Gerwig’s 
“Jesus: A Sister’s Memories” (The Roycrofters, East Aurora, 
N. Y. $2.50). This book denies the virginity of Our Lady, makes 
Christ a mere man, tosses the Gospels about, changes the story 
of the prodigal son into one of a prodigal daughter, etc., etc. It is 
just such a book that empties Christianity of any vital message 
that thinking men care to consider. The author’s emotional rev- 
erence for his purely human Hero does little to redeem the book. 





French Works.—“ Le Petit Jacques” (L’Oeuvre de Presse 
Dominicaine, Montreal. 25 cents), is the story of another child 
saint of the Blessed Sacrament, “a playful child, teasing now and 
then, loving to run in the sunshine, shouting in sheer joy, and 
laughing for an interlude.” His messe blanche of “ Aves,” 
“ Paters,” and “ Glorias” was too studied to be mere child’s fancy. 
He hoped to become a missionary, and seems to be doing his work 
from Heaven for among the letters from those who attribute 
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favors to his intercession are several sent from Chinese Mission 
fields. The little book of Emilien Létourneau, O.M.I., is written 
with the delicate restraint of a pleasing simplicity, and leaves the 
reader with a wish to hear more about the nine-year-old Jacques 
Bernard. 

“Etude sur les epistres morales d’Honoré d’Urfé” (Catholic 
University), by Sister Marie Lucien Goudard, M.A., is a disser- 
tation on the hitherto unexplored moral letters of d’Urfé. Sister 
Marie Lucien Goudard has brought to light many phases on 
d’Urfé’s writings. The book is written in impeccable French and 
an extensive bibliography is found in the very first pages. 





Varia.—“ Becoming a Writer” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00) is 
Dorothea Brande’s contribution to aspiring authors whose genius 
will not always flow at will. By a somewhat introspective study 
of the budding author’s moods, temperaments, and habits, he is 
to gauge his “genius” and apply his acquired knowledge at the 
opportune moment to insure a “steady and controlled flow” of 
that rebellious “unconscious” or “genius.” From some wise 
generalities, the author descends to many particulars, question- 
naires, exercises, and applications, sometimes perhaps colored by 
a too personal experience. The whole is done in a familiar essay 
style with occasional shrewd and humorous observations, all of 
which make for easy and pleasant reading. 

Edward S. Robinson, a professor of psychology at Yale Uni- 
versity, tells us many interesting and worthwhile things in a 
popularly written book, “ Man as Psychology Sees Him” (Mac- 
millan. $2.50), and a reasonably good notion of the aims of mod- 
ern psychological research may be obtained by reading it. Yet 
there are many statements in it that are inadmissible by Catholics. 
For example: “ psychologists do not say that there is no spiritual 
essence of personality. . . . They simply regard such ideas as 
outside the realm of scientific consideration. As for the claim 
that an ego of this kind is a logical necessity, they would say 
that nothing is logically necessary unless it can be subjected to 
some kind of observational check, and by the very nature of the 
case, the soul is insusceptible to observation” (pp. 208-9). Be- 
cause of such an approach, the treatment of the weighty problems 
of psychology must necessarily be somewhat unsatisfactory and 
hazy, especially to those accustomed to the precise reasoning of 
the Scholastics. 

“Good Eyes for Life” (Appleton-Century. $2.00), by Olive 
Henderson and Hugh Rowell, is a helpful and fascinating book 
that not only teaches important matters regarding vision, but does 
so in a provocative manner. It should be invaluable to parents 
and teachers, as well as to anyone interested in protecting the 
precious gift of good vision, particularly during childhood and 
adolescence. 

In these tragic days one will find a tonic in the professor’s 
story, “Who Says Old!” (Sears. $1.75), by Elmer E. Ferris. 
For successful and happy readjustment under trying circumstances 
(the depression and everything), this book is not only a delight, 
it is a treasure. Unfortunately the author is awry on religion, 
failing to evaluate its necessity and fruitfulness, but his natural 
optimism and the practical psychology in his formula are whole- 
some and could be used by the most spiritual. 

As a fitting sequel to the inauguration of the Catholic University 
of the Sacred Heart, on October 30, 1932, in.its new and splendid 
quarters, comes the yearbook, Annuario dell’ Universita Cattolica 
del Sacro Cuore, 1932-33 (Milano: “ Vita e Pensiero.” 25 lire), 
a handsome volume (paper bound) of some 450 pages. Of par- 
ticular interest to American readers, especially those in university 
work, will be the schedules of courses, planned on original lines, 
the statutes of the University, and the lists of publications. There 
is a special faculty of statistics, and a faculty of economic, poli- 
tical, and commercial sciences. 





Conversion.—Close reasoning and religious fervor enter into a 
happy union in “ The Inevitable Cross” (Dutton. $2.00), by W. E. 
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Orchard, D.D. Most of the book was written before the author’s 
conversion and his aim is to reach those he has left behind in the 
fogs of Anglicanism or of general doubt or disbelief. It is re- 
freshing to see even the most bizarre difficulties patiently untangled 
and careful consideration given to the vagaries that harass earnest 
but confused minds. Faith alone can keep the Cross from being 
a stumbling block or foolishness, but it is a good work to smooth 
the approach to faith by meeting frankly the objections that are 
proposed against it. 





Devotional.—Schooled by the tradition of the Church and of 
his Order, and by his own life of prayer, Dom Marion was and, 
thanks to his published works, remains a safe, firm guide to the 
goal of all prayer and living—union with God. The present vol- 
ume, “L’union a Dieu” (Desclée de Brouwer, Paris. 12 francs), 
will be welcome to all for it is a collection of extracts from his 
spiritual letters arranged with comment by Dom Raymond Thibaut, 
Benedictine of Maredsous, and the whole interior life is well cov- 
ered in them. Archbishop Goodier recommends the volume in 
an instructive prefatory letter. 

The Rev. John J. Croke has done a fine bit of work in “ The 
Way of the Cross for the Sick” (Hospital Publishing Company, 
New York. $1.00). The book is beautifully illustrated with copies 
of the Stations painted by Dunbar Beck for the Church of the 
Most Precious Blood, Astoria, L. I. The thought and prayer 
suggested for each station are apt and carry a needed lesson. The 
little book should be a real treasure in the room of Catholic in- 
valids and to those who are temporarily stricken down. 

Father Cuthbert calls his new book, “In Christ” (Benziger), 
merely an outline of the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Liturgical-minded readers will probably be mildly disappointed 
in the volume. But as an introduction to a fundamental dogma 
that needs strong emphasis today even among the most pious of 
the Faithful, the work deserves wide circulation. 





For Theologians—The De Potentia of St. Thomas ranks as 
one of the most important of his shorter treatises, and it was to 
this the translator—for his name is given now publicly in the in- 
troduction, Lawrence Shapcote, O.P.—set himself after having 
completed the major works, Summa and Contra Gentiles. The 
third volume of “On the Power of God” (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. 7/6) has just been issued. It treats of the essence of 
God and the Three Divine Persons. It suffices to state that the 
book ranks with the volumes that have preceded it. 

“Tu Es Petrus” (Bloud et Gay. 60 francs) is the title of the 
latest volume in the series “ Les manuels du catholique d'action.” 
Like the companion volumes “ Ecclesia,” “ Liturgia,” and “Le 
Christ,” it is a compact encyclopedia, discussing the questions 
bearing on the Papacy—its institution, temporal and _ spiritual 
powers, its history, its influence on the many spheres of human 
life, etc. 

The age-old question of the identification of St. John the Apostle 
with the “John the Elder” mentioned in the famous fragment 
of Papias preserved in Eusebius is treated extensively in the 
critical monograph by Primus Vannutelli, “De Presbytero Ioanne 
apud Papiam” (R. Berruti, Rome). The author decides against 
the identity, both from internal and external criteria. 





Books Received.—7his list is published without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


BrEAKpOWN OF Money, Tue. Christopher Hollis. 
Gosret or Fascism. Kirton Varley. $2.50. 
InvistBLE InNFLuENCcE, THe. Alexander Cannon. $1.50. Dutton. 
ny anD His Brotners. Thomas Mann. $2.50. Knopf. 
ATIN IN CHURCH. F. Brittain. $1.25. Macmillan. 

Marx Twain ano Mussotint. Cyril Clemens. $1.50. 

Twain Society. 
 —/ Doctrine or St. Jonn or tHE Cross, Tue. 
ard. 


$1.50. Sheed and Ward, 
Generation Press. 


International Mark 


$1.50. Sheed and 


Nationat Potrcres Arrectinc Rurat Lire. $2.00. University of Chicago 
Press. 
Restoration. Ross J. S. Hoffman. $1.50. Sheed and Ward. 
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Another Man’s Wife. City Harvest. Family Affair. 
James Shore’s Daughter. 

Marie Belloc Lowndes in her latest gripping novel, “ Another 
Man’s Wife” (Longmans, Green. $2.00), presents a psychological 
study of a London socialite who, forced through varied circum- 
stances to face adversity, rebels and cowers at her misfortune. 
Money was Delia Seaton’s God; when we first meet her in her 
supposedly secure position as daughter of Achilles Taylor, great 
financier and philanthropist, as wife of cricketer Jim Seaton of 
world fame in the sporting game, as gay leader of the ultra- 
fashionable set, we soon realize that money to her comes merely 
as a matter of course. When her tinsel world tumbles before her 
very eyes and she finds herself fatherless, the wife of a hopeless 
cripple, almost penniless and without friends (her friends proved 
to be only fair-weather ones), she is desperate. How she tries 
to solve her problems is Mrs. Lowndes’ theme—one might almost 
call it a study in degeneration. Here is a murder novel subtle yet 
powerful in its intensity. 

Modern marriage a la modé is the subject of “ City Harvest” 
(Macmillan. $2.00), by Margaret Cheney Dawson, an intimate 
revelation of the lives of two people. The scene is modern New 
York on New Year’s Eve. Carol and Alec Marsh are missing a 
great deal in their married life because neither seems to appreciate 
the fundamentals. Carol does not know just exactly what she ex- 
pects of life. Everyone knows of her illicit love for Austin, and 
in her set this is not frowned upon. Carol and Austin meet at the 
first stop on this very mixed-up night. The eventual bringing 
together of all parties concerned, with Carol discovering her hus- 
band making love to the other woman after she has realized her 
own folly, makes us wonder just what these people expect. The 
time of the story covers the space of one night, with interesting 
flashbacks into the lives of the characters that link them to the 
present. Romance in marriage is Mrs. Dawson’s concern. Her 
characters reveal themselves through conversation, which at times 
is very boring. 

“Family Affair” (Stokes. $2.00) by Nelia Gardner White, 
gives a most refreshing portrayal of a wife and mother of modern 
times. Mary Goodspeed manages to be successful in keeping her 
home together. She takes us with her through many exciting ad- 
ventures. Her children, Lolly and Eliza, are as refreshing as first 
violets, while Nell, the adolescent, is as delicate a character as 
modern literature has produced. Mother-in-law trouble sets in 
at the very beginning. When Mary decides to keep the dog, on 
principle, and in spite of strong opposition, we cannot help but 
admire her. Her husband, Joel, is at the dangerous age, and 
though he is not entirely cold to the advances of the siren, his 
avowed love for his wife is notable. Gid, the siren’s husband, is 
akin to Jacques, melancholy with reasons. As a novel of family 
life, this has a very human touch, replete with the more interest- 
ing technicalities of running a home. Mrs. White's first novel, 
“Hathaway House,” is excelled by this romance of American 
life. The story, to quote the blurb, “is shot through with sig- 
nificance and beauty and a vital understanding of what makes real 
richness of living and lasting happiness.” Catholic readers have a 
genuine treat in store for them in “ Family Affair.” 

Stephen Vincent Benét, well known as the author of the Pulitzer 
prize poem, “John Brown's Body,” has now written a very interest- 
ing novel entitled “ James Shore’s Daughter” (Doubleday, Doran. 
2.50). This novel tells the story of two lives, but its chief value 
lies in its delineation of transitions from generation to generation. 
It is the story of America as seen through the lives of Violet 
Shore and Gareth Grant. James Shore was a titan of industry, 
power was his God; Gareth Grant came from a world where 
men were measured by genius and intellect, not by materialistic 
standards—thus a conflict of ideals. America “from the Gibson 


girl to the Forgotten Man” might well be a subtitle of this com- 
pelling tale. In an intimate manner Mr. Benét presents the love 
story of Violet and Gareth, a truly spiritual relationship. The 
author’s style is artistic, subtle yet compelling in its force. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


From Editorial Pages 

America, the New York Jesuit weekly, has the best wishes 
of the entire Catholic press on the occasion of its “ silver jubilee.” 
This excellent weekly review has had five editors in the short 
span of twenty-five years. . .. None of these was a professionally 
trained journalist, but all of them did remarkably well in serv- 
ing the Catholic cause through the medium of a weekly magazine 
of high standing, yet sufficiently popular to attract a large number 
of subscribers. . . . America fills its place in Catholic journalism 
very ably, and we wish it many years of blessed activity in the 
service of God and the Church—The Fortnightly Review, St. 
Louis. 

For twenty-five years the “National Catholic Weekly” has 
enunciated Catholic teachings in clear, scholarly style. It has been 
the champion of things Catholic. It has exposed wrongdoing, 
not vindictively but courageously and convincingly, never forget- 
ting as it has done so the virtue of Charity. It has introduced 
to its American readlers many noted writers of this country and 
lands across the seas. It has developed many of the members of 
its own Society into brilliant writers and noted editors. It has 
spoken the truth about Mexico, Russia, and other countries in 
which the Church has been persecuted at a time when the secular 
papers carried on a conspiracy of silence and refused to give their 
readers the truth. . . . This Review has disagreed with AMERICA 
at times but it has had always a great admiration for this ad- 
mirable Catholic weekly. Our only regret, as we extend our 
congratulations to our contemporary on its silver jubilee, is that 
it will be impossible for us to extend congratulations to it in its 
Tercentennial year—The Baltimore Catholic Review, Baltimore. 

The issue of AMERICA just to hand reminds us that this vigor- 
ous Catholic weekly has now completed its twenty-fifth year of 
strenuous life, and we may be permitted to add our fraternal 
congratulations on the event to the many which will reach the 
Editor and staff. . . . If we may express what has struck us most 
in our acquaintance with AMERICA, it is its unceasing advocacy 
of human freedom under every aspect, and its fearless denuncia- 
tion of every unjust encroachment on the rights of the individual, 
the family, and the State... . Thus the paper deserves to be 
ranked amongst the best assets of the Church Militant in America 
and, from our own serene heights of seventy years, we are glad 
to wish it ad plurimos annos—The Month, London, Eng. 

Congratulations to AMERICA on its completion of twenty-five 
years of service to Church and State! This Jesuit review has 
been in the van in promoting Catholic education, in refuting at- 
tacks on the Church, in upholding the rights of labor, in de- 
fending the rights of capital from its own worst enemies, in 
keeping its readers informed on Catholic events in other countries, 
in demonstrating the harmony between true science and religion, 
in opposing centralization of government, and in expounding the 
principles of Christian democratic statesmanship making for the 
welfare of the entire nation. ...To American Catholics who 
wish to be leaders regular perusal of AMERICA is essential.— 
The Michigan Catholic, Detroit. 

The Jubilee year of America, our Eastern wide-awake con- 
temporary, does not find us forgetful, but somewhat leisurely. So 
many magazines, newspapers, and publications of all kinds have 
been writing gracious and truthful things about America we have 
waited purposely to escape that first rush to be in first. Now, 
without the hurry of an earlier emotion we wish that wholesome, 
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broad-minded, virile Catholic weekly our heartfelt congratula- 
tions. AMERICA has stood for conservative, but not too con- 
servative, thinking and writing since its foundation twenty-five 
years ago. It has been wholesomely, but not pietistically Catholic. 
Its moods have been generally serious but never turgid. It stands 
for Catholic principles and acceptances without showing that 
square-jawed aggressiveness which so often disturbs and repels 
inquisitive minds. AMERICA is not pretentious; does not attempt 
to hit us with pomposity, hoping we will identify bombast as 
cultured learning. Week after week it comes to us a repository 
of reasoned and seasoned thinking. We wish America a manifold 
repetition of its silvered twenty-five years—Ave Maria, Notre 


Dame. 


A. T. T. Defender 


To the Editor of America: 

I have read with interest your editorial entitled “ Anarchical 
Utilities” in the issue of America for April 21. Heretofore 
both your editorials and articles have impressed me as presenting 
an honest opinion founded on fact. I am sure that you have not 
knowingly misrepresented any facts in the editorial “ Anarchical 
Utilities,” but I fear you have been misled, possibly by the press 
report of Dr. Walter W. Splawn’s testimony before a Con- 
gressional Committee on Communications. 

May I point out a particularly factitious statement in your 
editorial? You write: “The Company (American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company) recently disposed of securities worth 
more than three-billion dollars to the immense profit of the house 
of Morgan.” While it is true that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company has issued new securities to that amount 
during the last fifteen years, investment syndicates have only 
participated in one-eighth of these issues. Morgan & Co. were 
only one of many banking houses participating in the marketing 
of this $375,000,000 of bonds. This syndicate received approx- 
imately 3 per cent discount on these operations, a percentage far 
below the average. The great bulk (87.5%) of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company financing has been through the 
issuance of common stock and convertible bonds by the company 
itself direct to its stockholders. The average price paid for such 
stock was $114 per share. The ratio between that price and 
the current price (April 19, 1934—$122) of telephone stock in 
contrast to the ratio between the subscription price and current 
price of the stocks of most companies which added to their capital 
structure by heavy financing during the 20's, clearly indicates 
that the financing of American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
during that period was éonservative and reasonable. 

The Bell System is owned by 700,000 stockholders, the largest 
stockholder owning less than one-half of 1 per cent. of the total 
stock, and that holder is an insurance company. In reality, the 
public owns as well as uses the telephone system of the nation. 

While the American Telephone & Telegraph Company has 
maintained its dividend rate during the past few years, the An- 
nual Report of the company states that the earnings during 1933 
on the total investment and plant equipment, etc., has only been 
3.8%. The balance necessary to make up the $9 dividend has 
been drawn from the small reserves frugally set aside from tele- 
phone earnings in more prosperous periods to meet such condi- 
tions as have existed during the last few years. 

Dr. Splawn also resorted to a typical political innuendo in 
his testimony before the Congressional Committee when he men- 
tioned the Associated Telephone Company (an Insull organiza- 
tion) and the American Telephone & Telegraph Company in the 
same sentences. He thus inferred a relationship between these 


two companies and cast an aspersion upon the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company by making it appear that the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company was guilty of the 
atrocious activities charged against the Associated Telephone 
Company. Actually, there is no relationship between the Associ- 
ated Telephone Company and the American Telephone & Tele- 
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graph Company. Furthermore, from my observations, the policies 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company have been 
entirely opposite to the criticised policies of the Associated Tele- 
phone Company. 

In your editorial, you inferred that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company has wielded great control over the financial 
structure of the nation. I presume you refer to the practice of 
many corporations during the 1929 “boom” of loaning tremendous 
sums “on call” which tended to raise stock-market prices to 
unreasonable heights. You may recall that the name of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company was not mentioned 
in recent Government investigations of “call loan” activities. 
That was because the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
has never loaned any of its funds to banks, brokers, or others 
“on call.” It appears to me that the policies of the American 
lelephone & Telegraph Company have always tended to make 
the financial structure of the nation more stable by acquiring 
funds for extension of plant and equipment through the issue of 
stock and bonds to the company’s stockholders. 

New York. 5. D: K. 


First Book Fair 
lo the Editor of AMeERIca: 

Your interesting article on the Catholic Book Conference and 
Exhibit brings up the fact that a similar exhibit, probably the 
first in America, was assembled in 1924... . 

All subjects were ably represented, and we had the cooperation 
uf thirty-seven Catholic and non-Catholic publishers. Besides the 
hooks, we had a large representation of all the Catholic magazines 
and newspapers in several languages. A particular feature was 
the drama section, where we exhibited not only plays but photo- 
graphs of productions of Catholic amateur groups in England, 
France, and America. Here also were miniature stage models, 
where we had an expert give lectures on the new ideas in lighting 
and the draped stage. This was ten years ago. Father Finn 
came one afternoon and autographed his books. Tom Daly was 
there one evening, and Cathal O’Byrne and Mary F. Nixon de 
Roulet. Alexander Green, who dealt in rare books at that time, 
lent some very precious hand-illuminated books. A show case 
contained autographed letters from Gilbert Chesterton, Hilaire 
Belloc, Agnes Repplier, Father Michael Earls, Father Gillis, 
Mother Mary Loyola, Katherine Brégy, the late Charles Phillips, 
Father Joan Cavanaugh, C.S.C., and John Bunker. 

A bulletin board bore the names of the Laetare medalists, and 
under this was a stand with their works. Another board adver- 
tised the “One Hundred Best Catholic Books,” a list compiled 
by America’s readers. Original drawings and illustrations were 
lent by publishers. Simon Baldus let us have some fine originals 
illustrating Mary Synon’s stories. The juveniles had a display, 
supplemented with drawings. 

It was a very expensive experiment, but we had answered the 
chalienge, “We have no Catholic writers"! 

Chicago. Cecit1a Mary Youns. 


It’s All Pretty Simple, Really 
To the Editor of AMERIcA: 

To those writers pro and con the topic “ Husbands—Where?’ 
may I add the following comment of my view on the subject con- 
cerned? First of all, I emphatically deny that Catholic men are 
hard to “catch.” There is not a more social group in the world 
than the Catholic youth of both sexes. Those that find difficulty 
in locating Catholic young men do not frequent the proper places 
of recreation. Surely a girl cannot expect to make Catholic con- 
tacts at dances or parties sponsored by other denominational 
sources than her own Catholic parish. The opportunity for such 
desired Catholic acquaintances lies open for all seekers. Try 
doing your part by frequenting the socialities of your own and 
the neighboring parish. 

Chicago. 


> 


A. J. SzarKowskt!, Jr. 
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Home News.—President Roosevelt on May 14 sent 
a message to the Congress asking for legislation to stim- 
ulate and assist home renovation and construction. Iden- 
tical bills were introduced in the Senate and the House 
to carry out the President’s desires, with the expectation 
of aiding recovery in the construction industry. The pro- 
gram provided for Federal long-term loans at low interest 
rates for modernization and improvement of property; 
guarantee of new mortgages on existing homes up to 
sixty per cent of appraisal value, and up to eighty per 
cent on newly completed homes; mortgage associations 
to furnish low-cost long-term financing for builders; and 
insurance of shares and certificates of sound building-and- 
loan associations. A Home Credit Insurance Corporation 
would administer the act, having an authorized capital of 
not to exceed $200,000,000. It was reported on May 16, 
however, that this plan might be dropped by the President 
if necessary to obtain an early adjournment of Congress. 
On May 15, the President sent another message to Con- 
gress, asking for $1,322,000,000 to carry on relief work 
in the next fiscal year. He asked that emergency appro- 
priations be restricted to this amount, so that a balanced 
budget might be reached in 1936. On the following day, 
President Roosevelt expressed his approval of the House 
version of the stock-exchange-regulation bill, in preference 
to the one which had passed the Senate on May 12, 63 
to 13. The House plan provided for administration by 
the Federal Trade Commission, instead of by an inde- 
pendent agency. On May 10, the President signed the 
new tax bill. On May 14, he held a conference with his 
agricultural and relief advisers on conditions in the 
drought area. He signed the Johnson bill on May 15, 
which will prevent public utilities from taking rate orders 
of State commissions into Federal district courts, and 
thus delaying their effectiveness. The Senate adopted on 
May 14 the Glass-Barkley bill providing for $530,000,000 
in direct loans from Federal Reserve Banks and the RFC 
to solvent business enterprises. On May 15, it approved 
the Administration measure to place the regulation of 
telephones, telegraph systems, and radio under a five-man 
Federal communications commission. The House passed 
on May 10 and sent back to the Senate an airmail bill 
slightly different from the Senate bill. At the Fisher 
body plant in Flint, Mich., 5,000 men struck to protest 
against reduction of piece-work rates and alleged refusal 
of the management to confer with a union committee. 
Because of the strike, the Buick Motor Car Company had 
to close its plants, putting 14,000 men out of work. Secre- 
tary Dern, as president of the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission, announced plans to acquire new units 
to double almost the area of national forests in the South- 
ern Appalachians. An allotment of $20,000,000 from the 
Emergency Conservation Work Funds will finance the 
purchases. Samuel Insull was released in Chicago on May 
11 on bail bonds totaling $250,000. 
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Defaults Impending.—In response to their individual 
inquiries, the Ambassadors of France, Italy, and Belgium, 
and the Minister of Czechoslovakia, were notified by the 
United States Department of State on May 10 that while 
token payments would be acceptable on June 15 when 
international debt instalments fall due, such payments 
would not prevent them from being in default in accord- 
ance with the Johnson Act, which forbids the marketing 
in this country of bonds and securities of defaulting na- 
tions. The door, however, was kept open as before by 
the President for approach for any debtors that wished 
to make representation of their case, while barring a gen- 
eral conference on debts. Disappointment naturally was 
felt in the various countries affected. The French felt 
that they were left with their debts, and no prospect of 
getting anything further in reparations from Germany. 
British opinion expected the repudiation of the Baldwin 
agreement; while Sir John Simon, British Foreign Min- 
ister, denounced as fallacious current American assump- 
tions of Britain’s obligation to pay based on her budget 
surplus. The British decision would probably be hastened, 
the idea of a lump-sum payment gaining ground. 


Menu for League Council—The Council of the 
League of Nations met on May 14, charged with the usual 
complex of international problems. Eloquent emphasis 
was laid by the commissioners for the Chaco warfare on 
the world-wide import of the devastating conflict being 
carried on there between Bolivia and Paraguay. Japan 
continued to object to the reconstruction activities of Dr. 
Rajchman, League commissioner in China. Though his 
work was in Great Britain’s best interest, there was ques- 
tion as to how far Britain would support Dr. Rajchman 
personally. China, it was said might soon invoke the con- 
sultation clauses of the Nine-Power treaty, and possibly 
Articles X and XI of the League Covenant, a matter 
which naturally created considerable uneasiness. Much 
nervousness was felt, owing to intensive German Nazi 
pressure, in the troubled Saar regien, as the time for a 
plebiscite approached. The latter would probably be held 
under neutral auspices. The Jewish groups in the Saar de- 
manded that the protection extended by Germany to other 
minorities should be guaranteed to them in the event of 
reunion with Germany. The Hungarian Government sub- 
mitted a formal complaint to the Council concerning al- 
leged acts of violence committed by the Jugoslavs upon 
the frontier between the two nations. Some counter- 
accusations of the Hungarians, for encouraging revolu- 
tionaries, emanated from Belgrade, in Jugoslavia, but the 
bulk of the accusations were on the Hungarian side. 
Jugoslavia professed readiness to submit the charges to 
an impartial tribunal. Russia’s proposed entry into the 
League was a cause of great anxiety for Japan. The dis- 
armament deadlock continued between Great Britain and 
France in their respective attitudes towards Germany’s 
rearmament. Polish minorities and the diplomatic devel- 
opments in the Balkan and the Baltic States showed new 
alignments of policies. In the meanwhile, the desperate 
plight of the refugees from Germany continued to occupy 
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the attention of the charitably minded public in various 
nations. 


Germany’s Air Rearmament.—Extreme alarm, cou- 
pled with a peculiar hesitation to do anything about it, 
seemed to be the reaction in Great Britain and France to 
reports of Germany’s air plans. The British were set 
agog by reports of German airplane construction, which 
by 1936 would place Germany in a position equal if not 
superior to any of the European countries. In a year, 
it was thought, Germany would have, in addition to the 
fleet she would then possess, parts enough to be assembled 
in a hurry and from 3,000 to 4,000 planes of various types 
and all the assembling plants necessary for such a quick 
job. The great Bayerische Motorenwerke were being con- 
verted from automobile motors to airplane engines. The 
German Air Ministry was said to have now a staff of 
435 officials, compared with 235 claimed by the Reichs- 
wehr Ministry. Government expenditures on aviation had 
trebled since last year, from 75,000,000 to 210,000,000 


marks. 


Prospects of Air Limitation.—Despite the strenuous 
efforts of Arthur Henderson, chairman of the World 
Disarmament Conference, to have the Powers substitute 
an agreement on the limitation of air armaments as a 
salvage from the impending wreck of the conference, he 
was met by the refusal of Louis Barthou, the French 
Foreign Minister, with whom he conferred in Paris, who 
insisted that the conference should be called on May 29, 
as scheduled, and objected, with the approval of the 
French press, to the idea of agreeing to any legalization, 
even in the form of a limiting agreement, to German’s 
rearming. Such an agreement, in his opinion, would be 
giving that legal sanction to Germany’s rearmament which 
the French had always opposed. There was some specu- 
lation as to whether the apparent indifference with which 
the French treated the impending German menace might 
not be due to a belief that Germany would be unable to 
face the expenditure involved in realizing her formidable 
program. In Great Britain, Stanley Baldwin, President 
of the Council, continued to repeat his assurances that 
Britain would tolerate no position of inferior air security 
to any other country. On the other hand, the Government 
appeared to be powerless to prevent the export to Ger- 
many of airplane engines and other aviation material, 
which Germany was also importing from the United 
States. Sir John Simon, British Foreign Secretary, told 
the House of Commons on May 14 in response to a ques- 
tion, that there was no treaty or international agreement 
forbidding exports of airplane engines from England to 
Germany. A visit to London in the interests of disarma- 
ment by General Joachim von Ribbentrop, Chancelor Hit- 
ler’s personal investigator, resulted in no revelations of 
public interest. American correspondents thought he was 
received coldly; the French, that the British were sympa- 
thetic. The atmosphere of defeatism prevalent among the 
peace workers in Geneva was painfully commented upon. 
Despite his non-committal statements, much curiosity was 
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expressed over the return to the peace conference of 
Norman H. Davis, former American chief delegate. 


Germany Optimistic in Debt Conference.—<A(fter 
months of private discussions and weeks of conference 
the German debt-transfer problem was hanging in the 
balance as the Conference neared its end on May 16. The 
Germans seemed optimistic over the concessions won by 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, who played his cards cleverly in 
making all payments to foreign creditors dependent upon 
success in increasing exports and opening markets which 
had been gradually closing through an international boy- 
cott. The German Government refused to curtail its 
domestic program or to lessen its rearmament expenditure 
to aid debt payment. The foreign creditors were disheart- 
ened at the prospect but seemed to have no other recourse 
than to accept the temporary adjustment suggested by the 
British creditors whereby funding bonds instead of scrip 
would make up for the untransferred part of the German 
debt payments. 


Religious Conflicts Continue.—In spite of the fact 
that Reich Bishop Ludwig Mueller showed signs of for- 
saking his dictatorial policy by inviting Dr. Koch, of 
Westphalia, a leader in opposition to the Nazi domination, 
the reactionary Protestant ministers were still in open 
revolt. On May 11, Prussian police in Berlin broke up 
a mass meeting of Protestants singing hymns in protest 
against political interference. Herr von Arnim, nephew 
of Bismarck, joined the Conservatives in declaring they 
would not submit to these acts of violence ; whereupon the 
police interfered. Later Captain Ernst Roehm at the head 
of the Storm Troops forbade his men to interfere further 
in Church matters. A mass meeting of Protestants was 
arranged to take place in Breslau. The secret police in- 
dicated they would interfere with any foreign Catholic 
priests who were known to speak disparagingly of the 
Nazi Government. The deadlock continued in the negotia- 
tions between the Government and the Catholic Bishops. 
Failure of a settlement in Rome led the Nazi officials 
to call a conference of German Catholic Bishops, but this 
meeting was postponed because both parties could find 
no common ground of agreement. The Catholic Bishops 
would not compromise on the Catholic education of youth, 
and the Nazi officials were for totalitarianism as a purely 
national objective. Attacks were made on Father Stelzle 
in Traunstein, in Upper Bavaria. He was taken into cus- 
tody, and during his absence paper bombs were exploded 
near his house, almost wrecking it. Bishop Sproll of Rot- 
tenburg spoke strongly against two phases of the Nazi 
religious program as endangering Christianity itself. He 
condemned the scheme for a united Reich Church, and 
warned against the so-called German Faith Movement. 
The Pope sent a letter of sympathy to Bishop Ehrenfried 
of Wurzburg, after the attack made upon the Bishop’s 
home. 


Austrian Nazis Threatening.—After considerable 
peace the Austrian Nazis seemed to have returned to their 
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program of terrorism. Bombs had been exploded in many 
cities and many paper bombs frightened guests in cafes 
and public places, wrecking property and endangering 
lives. On May 10, Chancelor Dollfuss narrowly escaped 
injury from concealed bombs, and one man was killed in 
an explosion of a bomb that had been set for Heimwehr 
leader Fey. The Government announced it would meet 
terrorism with severe measures. Nazi leaders were in- 
terned in concentration camps, and the Heimwehr was 
preparing itself to meet attacks by gunfire. On May 15, 
a recruiting patrol was attacked by Nazis who hurled 
stones from barricades. A triangular trade agreement 
entered into by Austria, Italy, and Hungary on May 14 
assured a better distribution of agricultural products and 
granted to Austria abundance of wheat and rice, eliminat- 
ing the fear of famine. 


Improvement in Czechoslovakia.—Czechoslovakia’s 
trade returns for March, 1934, showed a considerable in- 
crease, attributed partly to the general improvement in 
the economic situation, partly to the devaluation of the 
Czechoslovak crown carried out in February. The balance 
of trade (exports over imports) was favorable to the 
extent of 61,300,000 crowns. Unemployment decreased by 
59,100, from 844,284 at the end of February to 785,184 
at the end of March. The railroads registered an improve- 
ment in the goods traffic. In the political field, earnest 
efforts at rapprochement were being made by the Czech 
and the Slovak Popular (Catholic) parties, led by Msgr. 
Sramek and Msgr. Hlinka, respectively. Tension still 
prevailed between Poland and Czechoslovakia, due to vari- 
ous disturbing incidents, though officially good will was 
proclaimed. 


Bolivia Attacks by Air.—While the Chaco struggle 
wore on, the Bolivian forces sent bombing planes to harass 
the movements of the Paraguayan troops and to destroy 
ammunition depots at Fort Olimpo and Puerto Pacheco. 
On May 14, Bolivian planes pursued the airship in which 
President Eusebio Ayala was flying to inspect his troops 
at the front. The President escaped unhurt. Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, and Chile got together to find a solution of the 
Chaco dispute and end the war. Criticizing the League of 
Nation’s failure, the South American Governments be- 
lieved that they could iron out the present difficulties in 
conferences among themselves. 


Free State’s Offer.—Speaking before one of the largest 
gatherings at Cork, President de Valera made peace over- 
tures to Great Britain when he declared that the Free 
State held no enmity towards Great Britain and would 
gladly give Britain preference for capital equipment need- 
ed in the reconstruction of the Irish industries should 
the English authorities form a policy allowing preference 
to Irish agricultural products. Referring to the disorder 
that accompanied many of the public meetings held by 
opposing political factions, President de Valera stressed 
the right of citizens to meet in public and be free from 
all interruptions and violence of every nature. He hinted, 
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however, that the task of preserving order was made more 
difficult for the Government by the intemperate speeches 
of the Opposition. Not far distant on the same day, ex- 
treme republicans led by Mrs. Mary McSwiney held a 
counter-demonstration. At this gathering both the Fianna 
Fail and the Cosgrave allied factions were excoriated for 
not declaring a Republic in defiance of England. 


New Cabinet in Poland—On May 13, Premier Jan- 
uscz Jedrzejewicz resigned. Marshal Pilsudski, celebrat- 
ing the eighth anniversary of his dictatorship, appointed 
his friend, Leon Koslowski, to take over the Premiership. 
On May 14, the new Premier announced his Cabinet, 
which showed only two changes in portfolios. Henry 
Reismann was made Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
and George Paciorkowski succeeded Stefan Hubicki as 
Minister of Labor and Social Reform. The formality of 
presenting the Cabinet to President Moscicki took place 
on May 15. 


Mexican Events.—The Banco de Mexico on May 12 
issued 20,000,000 pesos’ worth of road-construction bonds 
of Mexico, to pay six-per-cent interest, guaranteed by 
gasoline taxation. The New York Times carried a dis- 
patch from Mexico City, dated May 16, of a National 
Revolutionary party bulletin, received from the State of 
Chiapas. It described the terrible condition of Indian 
laborers in the coffee industry. They were reported to 
be driven around like herds of cattle, with no medical 
facilities, their sick workers dying without attention. Pull- 
man Company workers prepared to strike on May 18 
because of the company’s alleged failure to observe col- 
lective labor contracts, disregard of laws on working 
hours, and other matters. The sexual-education plan of 
the Government kept the school situation in a turmoil. 
Parents and teachers held protest meetings, and in several 
localities children were withdrawn from schools. 





The ordination of four Negro priests at St. 
Augustine’s Seminary in May will be the inspira- 
tion of an interesting article next week by John 
LaFarge entitled “ First Fruits of Bay St. Louis.” 

Hilaire Belloc in his fourth instalment on the 
loss ot England to the Faith under Queen Eliz- 
abeth will tell of the final triumph of William 
Cecil, ““ The Elizabethan Myth,” as a contrast to 
the official history. 

Dan W. Gilbert, author of the sensational book, 
“ Crucifying Christ in the Colleges,” will re-tell 
some of his findings in an article, “ Anti-social 
Sociology.” 

Francis X. Connolly will welcome the new 
literary adversaries, the Marxists, as foemen 
worthy of our steel, and as successors to the flab- 
by liberals, in “ Thunder on the Left.” 

In his last instalment of “ Philosophy of a New 
Deal” the Editor will take up the burning ques- 
tion of the political organization necessary for 
securing social justice. 




















